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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

ONGRESS being off his hands, the President has hied him. 
self away to Georgia to escape the importunities of office 
seekers and incidentally fix up his fences for 1900. It 

was as the guest of Mr. Hanna at his winter residence, amidst 
the piney woods of Thomasville, that plans were matured for 
making Mr. McKinley the Presidential candidate of the Repub- 
lican party in 1896: There was the laying of the wires planned, 
the careful pulling of which landed Mr. McKinley as the nominee 
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of the Republican convention. Now we have the scene repeated, 
only that the host is now Senator and the guest President, and 
the question is not now how to get to be President, but how to 
keep President ; not how to capture the machinery of the party, 
but how to hold on to it. 

And the question of to-day would seem to be much the easier 
of solution ; the task of to-day much the easier of accomplish- 
ment. Yet it may well be that Mr. McKinley feels that his fences 
need strengthening, for indications are not wanting that the 
moneyed interests have swapped favorites and are secretly back- 
ing Mr. Reed for the Republican nomination in 1900. And this 
must give much concern to the President, for to secure the South- 
ern delegates, with whose support he won the nomination in 
1896, and whose support he must have again to assure his re- 
nomination, a pre-convention campaign fund of considerable size 
is needful. In most of the South the Republican party has no life, 
and an organization is only kept up that delegates may be sent 
to national conventions, and for the purpose of directing the dis- 
tribution of federal patronage. Indeed, between Presidential 
elections, the party organization in many places virtually dies 
and has to be built up anew to choose delegates to national con- 
ventions. Of course, those who take part in this rebuilding 
expect their reward in federal patronage. But many expect more 
than this. They demand that money be paid for their time given 
to the work of organization, and, of course, that their expenses 
be paid. And who are to pay them? Obviously those to whom 
the delegates to national conventions have value. Hence those 
who want these delegates must pay to keep up the Republican or- 
ganization in the South ; hence the advantage of the candidate 
who enters the lists backed with an adequate pre-convention cam- 
paign fund. Such fund must be had to secure the delegates 
from the South—the delegates from what are the rotten boroughs 
of the Republican party. The candidate whose friends do not 
spend such fund in his behalf, must expect to have the delegates 
from the South arrayed against him in national convention, and, 
under the unfair system of allotting representation followed in 
the Republican party, one-third of the delegates come from the 
South. In 1896 Mr. Hanna won these delegates almost solidly 
for Mr. McKinley ; now there are indications that the moneyed 
interests will supply the supporters of Mr. Reed with this pre- 
convention campaign fund. And if Mr. Reed could go into the 
convention of 1900, backed by the Southern delegates, as Mr. 
McKinley went into the convention of 1896, he would almost 
surely be the nominee of that convention. 





NEEDLEsS to say, Mr. Reed is in many things the very oppo- 
site of Mr. McKinley. His position on many public questions is 
the very reverse of that taken by the President. Thus Mr. Reed 
stands as an anti-expansionist ; he is opposed to the taking and 
holding of the Philippines. This is well known. Then why 
should the moneyed interests, so urgent for Philippine annexa- 
tion, feel kindly towards him as a Presidential candidate? Why 
support him so well known “to be decidedly opposed to this” pol- 
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icy? We hear much at present of exploitation in the Philip- 
pines, of how the taking of those islands will lead to a vast and 
profitable expansion of our trade with China, how riches can be 
gathered by developing the Philippines and this trade. It is an 
alluring picture that is being painted, but one that has no more 
reality than a desert mirage. And of this the moneyed interests, 
the keen witted among them, must be aware. But, then, why 
should they want the United States to hold on to the Philippines? 
We answer, how do we know they do want them? They lose no 
occasion to say so, to demand that the United States hold on to 
the Philippines. But were speculative cliques never known to 
deceive ? 

Though they may not see any fair prospect of gathering 
riches from the Philippines, they may well see how to avail of 
the conquest of those islands to gather riches from our own 
people, take money out of the pockets of the American investor. 
The enthusiasm of conquest and the visions that many of our 
people have of great wealth to be extracted from the Philippines 
and Eastern trade offer great opportunities to the speculative 
cliques to float Philippine companies to exploit those islands and 
extend our Eastern trade. We are told that in exploiting the 
Philippines and in extending our Eastern trade great riches can 
be won. Therefore, why should not companies organized for 
Philippine development and Eastern trade prove vastly profitable ? 
And if men thus reason, why will they not jump at the oppor- 
tunity to invest in such companies? So may reason the specu- 
lative cliques. And by launching such companies and offering 
investors the opportunity to risk their money in such ventures 
the speculative cliques may make money; of course, putting 
much of the money paid into such companies into their own 
pockets in consideration of their services as promoters. In this 
way they may gather riches out of the Philippine business, 
though the companies organized never make money as promised 
in glowing prospectuses, but rather prove veritable sinks. In 
this way can the speculative cliques play the Philippine conquest 
business with profit; play it to get rich, not by taking money 
out of the pockets of the Filipinos, but out of the pockets of 
our own people. 


OF COURSE such a game must soon play out, for investors in 
such companies failing to get expected returns must soon be dis- 
illusioned of their craze, but not until the cliques have worked 
that craze for all it is worth. And this disillusionment may well 
come before the campaign of 1900 is over, then there would be a 
revulsion of feeling that would seriously weaken any expansion- 
ist candidate and at any rate the moneyed interests having played 
out this craze would have nothing to regret in the election of an 
anti-expansionist. True this disillusionment might not come so 
early, the fever of expansion might hold our people and then Mr. 
McKinley would be a much stronger candidate than Mr. Reed. 
But this thought probably gives the moneyed interests little con- 
cern for they mean that the candidate of the Democratic party 
shall be Mr. Gorman and they would just as leave, perhaps a 
little rather have Mr. Gorman for President than Mr. Reed. In 
short they are backing Mr. Reed for the Republican nomination 
not so much, perhaps, with the expectation of landing him in the 
President’s chair as in the expectation that his nomination and 
the canvass of 1900 will result in the election of Mr. Gorman. In 
any event they mean to be safe whichever way the election goes 
as they were in 1892, they mean to name the candidates of both 
old parties in 1900 and they have every promise of success. It 
is with this end that they are playing their cards. In 1896 they 
used the Democratic party to break up the Peoples, the rising 
party that they feared; next year they purpose to assert their 
control over both old parties, dictate nominations and make a 
sham fight on some trumped up issue to deceive the people as 
they did in 1892. And then where will the people be, for what 








is the choice between Reed\and Gorman? In the Peoples party 


must be the people’s hope. | 

Ir 1s very true that Mr. Reed is little spoken of as a can- 
didate for the Republican nomination next year, and surface 
appearances point very strongly tothe re-nomination of Mr. 
McKinley. But in a party so subservient tothe moneyed cliques 
as the Republican, and in which the will of those cliques is law, 
appearances may be very deceptive, for the party plans will 
change with the will of the cliques and that will may change for 
reasons that it is not the part of wisdom to publicly announce. 
And now there is a strong undercurrent of feelimg setting in the 
direction of Mr. Reed. For the support of the moneyed interests 
he has studiously played. He has bid for their support and for 
many things they are indebted to him. The Pacific railroads 
have to thank him for killing the Nicaragua canal, bill at the 
last session of Congress and none of the moneyed interests have 
looked at all favorably upon this canal since the proposition to 
build it as a government work, and without the indertnediary of 
private construction companies, took shape. 

And so also with the Hawaiian cable. The eaeeel ‘interests 
looked upon the building of it as a government work with very 
unfriendly eye and Mr. Reed showed his regard for the wishes of 
such interests by using his great powers as Speaker to smother 
the bill introduced during the last session of Congress and finally 
pressed as an amendment to an appropriation bill and providing 
for the building of the cable in this, to the moneyed cliques, 
unsavory way—unsavory because offering to them no sources of 
illegitimate profit. What they desired was the subsidizing of a 
private cable company by the government which they might duly 
overcapitalize and use to wring exorbitant profits from the 
pockets of the people. And if Congress would not authorize the 
building of the cable in such way that they might use it to levy 
tribute upon the people, they did not want it built at all. The 
practical operation of a cable system by the government and ‘at 
reasonable tolls would be an object lesson that the moneyed 
cliques controlling our telegraphic and transportation systems 
for the promotion of monopoly, to the detriment of the consuming 
and investing public, and not the general weal, do not care to 
have made. And so in defeating the Hawaiian cable bill pro- 
viding for the construction and operation of a cable as a goverri- 
ment work, Mr. Reed won the approval of the moneyed cliques. 
As Speaker he has shown his consistent readiness to serve the 
moneyed interests and many are the straws indicating that the 
moneyed cliques will now reciprocate by backing him for the 
Republican nomination for President. 

THE AMERICAN people drove Mr. McKinley, and much 
against his will, into war with Spain. A twelve-month ago he 
was exerting himself to the utmost to hold in check and stifle 
the demand of the American people that we interfere in Cuba to 


terminate a sovereignty grossly abused by Spain and give Cuba’ 
The moneyed interests, with an unreasoning ' 
fear that war with Spain would lead to a depreciation of their. 


her independance. 


securities, and as ever caring more for their pockets than the 


sufferings of their fellow men, were strenuously opposing the’ 
- demand for such intervention and the President was obediently . 


subservient to their interests. To them he listened while doing 
his best to stop his ears to the demands of the American people. 


He opposed himself to the will of the masses of his people, he . 


endeavored to prevent any departure from the policy of non- , 


interference for the liberation of the Cuban people and tenaciously 
clung to by the moneyed cliques. But the demands of the American 
people that we should step into the Spanish Cuban war, make the 
quarrel of the Cubans our quarrel and right their wrongs by rais- 


ing Cuba into a free and independent state became so loud and ' 


insistent that the President, as he has since told us, felt com- 
pelled to bow to the popular will. 
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So in opposition to the moneyed cliques we made war upon 
Spain to liberate Cuba. It was a war forced by the people and in 
behalf of a people. The moneyed interests were turned down, 
before an aroused people their influence was swept aside. But 
though defeated they were not long in serenely bobbing up to 
turn to advantage the war that they had opposed, fearing it would 
make a tight money market and have an adverse influence on the 
value of their investments. They assailed Congress with de- 
mands for bonds, bonds, bonds ; they managed to have the bur- 
dens of the war so distributed as to relieve them from their just 
share by shifting it upon the backs of the wage-earning classes, 
backs upon which they ever keep piling burdens as if there was 
no such thing as a last straw. But there is, and if the backs are 
thus bent past bearing by a piling on of burdens, these classes, 
inherently just as they are, will throw off their burdens in the 
wrath that brooks the making of no nice distinctions between 
right and wrong, and will lead to retaliation in kind, to confisca- 
tion of the property of the moneyed classes, confiscation that will 
grind them down into the dust even as they have weighted down 
the wage-earning classes. And finally are these moneyed inter- 
ests doing their best to make a war fought by the American 
people to liberate Cuba end in the enslavement of the Cubans, 
the establishment of a rule in Cuba without the consent of the 
people, and supported by American bayonets that the way may 
be opened for them toexploit that people, put them under tribute 
to trusts and combines formed to control their industries. 

Will the American people who so aroused themselves as to 
force an unwilling Administration to make war to liberate Cuba 
and who rode over the opposition of the moneyed interests, 
swayed by their pockets and not human sympathy, now permit 
those money interests to dictate our policy towards Cuba and 
defeat the very purposes for which the war was waged? We 
hope they will not but it must be admitted that the commercial 

‘interests are getting the upper hand and Cubans will not be liber- 
ated from foreign exactions, Cuba will not be raised up as a free 
and independent state, a monument to the unselfish high minded- 
ness of the American people unless that people arouse themselves 
once more and in a voice that none will dare oppose, that the 
Administration will obey, demand that the spirit with which war 
was made be now followed in our dealings with Cuba. 


AT PRESENT the prospects for a free and independent Cuba 
are not as roseate as we would wish. There isa quarrel among 
Cuban factions that we fear we have had not a little part in pre- 
cipitating and to this quarrel men are already pointing as evi- 
dence of the unfitness of Cubans to rule themselves. And 
hence the conclusion that, Cubans being unfit to rule, we must 
rule. General Brooke, himself, gives unmistakable hints in his 
dispatches that this is his conclusion. Indeed we are constrained 
to think this was his pre-conceived opinion before he set foot on 
Cuban soil. Such a man is not the one to further the independ- 
ence of Cuba or to charge with the carrying out of our pledges to 
Cuba. Yet to Cuba he was sent and placed in chief command 
with the not surprising result that so far as his efforts go the 
independence of Cuba is no nearer than when he took command, 
though the annexation may be. 

The present quarrel and lining up of factions in Cuba is the 
result of a clash between the Cuban Military Assembly and Gen- 
eral Gomez. The members of this Assembly were chosen after 
the signing of the peace protocol and by the various bodies of 
Cubans in arms. None other than the Cubans bearing arms had 
any voice in the choosing, and very probably many of the dele- 
gates to the assembly were virtually self-appointed. So at most 
the assembly cannot claim to be a representative Cuban body, at 
worst it is nothing more than a military cabal. And this assem- 
bly became greatly incensed at General Gomez because, without 
consulting with them, that rugged patriot who is somewhat of a 





patriarch conferred with the American authorities and agreed to 
co-operate with them in disbanding the Cuban soldiers, returning 
them to their homes, or what once were their homes, and getting 
them to work. The assembly, impelled by motives that many 
consider other than unselfish, other than patriotic, withheld its 
approval from this agreement which contemplated an advance of 
$3,000,000 by the United States for payment to the Cuban troops, 
declared Gomez guilty of insubordination in making such agree- 
ment and followed this up by passing a decree formally removing 
him from command, all of which little affected Gomez, who non- 
challantly accepting his dismissal, proceeds to do as an indi- 
vidual possessed of the confidence of the vast majority of Cubans 
what he had agreed to do as General, namely, aid the American 
authorities in distributing the above-mentioned $3,000,000 
among the Cuban troops and disbanding them. His removal 
from command of an army that he was engaged in preparing to 
disband and that he hoped would soon have no existence did not 
much affect him. The purpose of the assembly seemed to be to 
hold the Cuban army together in the hope that the United States 
would advance much more than $3,000,000 for its pay and in 
which advance the members of the assembly, as officers of that 
army, might share to a good measure, So they repudiated the 
Gomez agreement and dismissed him, to which action. the vener- 
able General bitingly rejoined: ‘‘ Foreigner as I am, I did not 
come to serve this country by helping it to defend its just cause 
as a mercenary soldier. I am owed nothing. I retire 
contented and satisfied at having done all I could for the benefit 
of my brothers.’’ And in further explanation he said : 

‘The Assembly considers the fact that I do not aid it in 
efforts to raise loans which later could compromise the greatest 
financial and political interests of Cuba to be an act of insubor- 
dination and of want of respect. The primary cause for the 
action taken against me is my conviction that Cuba should begin 
the exercise of its own sovereignty as a republic of union and 
concord, proclaimed at Monte Cristo and sustained unimpaired 
on the field of battle, free from all compromise, keeping the 
nation’s honor spotless.’’ 

And this assembly, having thus acted and thus excited 
passions among the Cubans and towards each other rather than 
the Americans, General Brooke threatens to dissolve it at the 
point of the bayonet as a meeting inciting disturbance and dan- 
gerous to the public peace, thereby of course gaining the im- 
placable enmity of one faction. Much better leave the Assembly 
to die of its own impotence, which, if truly an unrepresentative 
body as asserted, and as we are inclined to believe, it cannot fail 


to do. 

BEFORE the President travelled away in regal state for the 
South it was authoritatively announced from Washington that he 
did not intend to organize the volunteer army of 35,000 men 
authorized by the recent war act, but to content himself with 
enlisting the regular army up to its full authorized strength of 
65,000 men, he being convinced that the latter number of men 
would constitute a quite sufficient force for all the purposes in 
view. Considering the fact that there are now in the Philippines 
or under orders for the Philippines, troops to the number of three- 
fifths of such force, we did not see how the President could 
harbor any such opinion, nor did we believe he did. As enlist- 
ment is now going on as rapidly as men of sound body and mind 
can be induced to enter the army, nothing is lost by failure to at 
once provide for organizing the additional volunteer force, even 
if it is the intention to enlist the army up to 100,000 men, and 
no time can be lost by failure until the regular army is enlisted 
up to its full authorized strength of 65,000 men. And now we 
are told that this semi-official announcement that it was not the 
intention of the President to enlist the volunteer force was merely 
a ruse td get rid of the importunities of Congressmen and others 
over appointments of officers for this volunteer force. When the 
President returns to the White House and Congressmen having 
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generally cleared out of Washington, feeling that there was no 
end to serve by their staying, the President will be comparatively 
free of importunities and may proceed to organize the volunteer 
force and select the officers therefor under less pressure and with 
greater circumspection. That the President will take steps to 
organize the so-called volunteer army on his return to Washing- 
ton, and to increase the army up to the full authorized force we 
entertain no doubt for the policy that the President is pursuing, 
not only in the Philippines, but Cuba, will require such a force to 
carry out. 





Ir 1s true that our troops are reported to have gained some 
considerable and important successes around Manila during the 
past week, but there is little indication that such successes have 
so discouraged the Filipinos as to give promise of any dissolution 
of Aguinaldo’s forces. The importance of the American suc- 
cesses lies in the fact that they have opened the way for the 
entrance of our light draft gunboats into the lake that feeds the 
Pasig river, and over the waters of which lake a large portion 
of the supplies for Aguinaldo’s army were transported. Of 
course, with our gunboats in the lake, Aguinaldo can draw no 
supplies over this natural transportation route, and this may 
cause the insurgents great inconvenience, indeed make their 
present position untenable. But detracting nothing from the 
importance of the successes gained, it does not appear that the 
Filipinos are discouraged or in any way inclined to give up the 
struggle. The rainy season will soon be with them as an ally to 
hinder if not absolutely check any advance on the part of the 
Americans, and it must be remembered that, with all our much- 
heralded successes, we have so far only driven the Filipinos back 
about eight miles from Manila, Pasig, the town situated at the 
foot of the lake and from which we have recently driven the 
Filipinos, being only about that distance from Manila. So, all 
things considered, it looks as if there was serious business before 
us in the island of Luzon. Indeed, as General Otis brusquely 
puts it in urging the War Department to order officers detailed 
on Philippine service to leave their families at home: ‘‘ It is war 
before us, not a picnic.’’ 

And Luzon, though the most populous and richest, is only 
one of the islands of the Philippine group. Some of the others 
seem disposed to defy, others to recognize, our authority. One 
of the latter, Negros, has welcomed a detachment of our troops 
sent to take possession in the name of the United States. The 
people of that island had a duly constituted government, a Con- 
gress and a President, and order prevailed ; there was no anarchy. 
But, judging discretion to be the better part of valor, or perhaps 
feeling the desirability of the presence of a few United States 
troops to protect them against incursions of sympathizers with 
Aguinaldo, and who doubtless look upon these people of Negros 
much as our patriot forefathers looked upon the Tories of 1776, 
they invited the landing of American troops. And in acknowl- 
edging this, and the reception given the American troops in 
landing, General Miller responded that he was ‘‘more than 
pleased at the cordial reception which has been given to Colonel 
Smith and his command by the government, congress and inhab- 
itants of Negros.’’ This is much like an acknowledgment of 
that government and congress, and, if later we proceed to 
ignore it, and proclaim the right to set up a government of our 
own choosing, as we have done in Manila, may it not well be 
that the people of Negros will consider us guilty of practising gross 
deceit, and come to look upon our troops, whom they welcomed as 
protectors as invaders,—again just as was the case at Manila? And 
if fighting then spreads to the island of Negros, should .we be 
surprised? On the contrary, we should look for it. The Presi- 
dent’s Philippine policy means fighting, fighting until the seeds 
of liberty in those islands are crushed, until the people ‘are sub- 
jugated. So the following out of the President’s policy means 
more fighting, and logically the sending of more troops to the 
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Philippines. What ground, then, to suppose that our army will 
not be increased to the full number authorized by law? We see 
none, nor do we believe our opportunist President sees any at 
present. 

We have also here to note that General Otis has done what 
we wondered he had not done long since: estopped the negotia- 
tions between General Rios and Aguinaldo for the release of the 
Spanish prisoners held by the Filipinos, and which were being 
conducted on the basis of the payment of a ransom that would 
have put Aguinaldo in possession of money with which to pur- 
chase supplies and arms for his men for use against our troops. 

THE SAMPSON-SCHLEY controversy as to which admiral is 
entitled to the credit for the victory of Santiago and annihilation 
of the Spanish squadron of Cervera, is one of which we are 
heartily sick and tired. Ever since the sending of Admiral 
Sampson’s unfortunately worded telegram reporting the victory, 
and in which he spoke as if he had been in actual command of 
the fleet during the action, whereas he was off in his flagship 
many miles to the eastward and did not get back to the scene of 
action, or, rather, catch up with the fleeing Spaniards until they 
were driven ashore and the battle was over, the controversy has 
raged. And we confess such cablegram rather prejudiced us 
against Sampson, while we were attracted towards Schley by the 
noble and liberal words in which he signaled the success of the 
fleet temporarily under his command: ‘‘ Congratulations for a 
victory that seems big enough for all of us.’’ And soit was. In 
these words Schley gave credit to those to whom credit really be- 
longed. He recognized that the credit, the glory, belonged to 
no admiral, no single man ; that it belonged toall those men who 
had brought the navy to its wonderful efficiency, an efficiency in 
the engine and fire rooms that enabled heavy battleships to race 
along with cruisers at trial speed—an efficiency on the part of 
gunners that simply smothered the fire of the Spaniards ; that 
the victory was that of no admiral, belonged to no man who 
could be singled out, but tothe American navy. And so did 
credit belong to those who had not been in range of the enemy, 
but who had by precept and example brought the fleet up to its 
unrivalled state of efficiency, and no one should have grudged to 
Sampson his share of this credit. If Schley had been absent, as 
was Sampson, there is no reason to believe that the result would 
have been one whit different. For the friends of Schley to claim 
the credit of the victory for him because of one particular 
manceuvre of the Brooklyn seems to us absurd. If he had not 
made such manceuvre it is said he would have blanketed the fire 
of the battleships. But we see no special claim to credit in this. 
If he had put the Brooklyn in position so as to blanket the fire of 
the other American ships, he would have made an inexcusable 
blunder. And for steering clear of such a blunder a man is 
entitled to no special praise. 


WE REPEAT that credit for the destruction of Cervera’s fleet 
belonged to all the men and officers of the fleet under Sampson’s 
command whether actually engaged or not. Moreover, under 
the provisions of the navy personnel bill, nearly if not all the 
officers who took part in that action have been promoted and 
without regard to that action. But the special nominations and 
promotions made by the President in recognition of parts taken 
in that battle failed of confirmation in the Senate because of the 
unfortunate Sampson-Schley controversy. And this has led to 
Sampson taking a manly position. He requests the President to 
withdraw his appointment and also, here his jealousy crops out, 
that of Schley, and reappoint all the other officers that they may 
receive their promotions recommended in recognition of their 
service at Santiago. The fact that this request was made too 
late to be acted upon, the promotions under the Navy Personnel 
bill, among them those of Admirals Schley and Sampson, having 
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been made and confirmed, and the further fact that the withhold- 
ing of these two nominations would have affected Schley more 
injuriously than Sampson, the former being promoted into the 
first rank of admirals the latter into the second, somewhat 
detracts from the noble sentiment expressed in Sampson’s letter, 
makes us feel like reading between the lines and pulling down 
Admiral Sampson a peg or two in our estimation rather than 
exalting him and moreover makes us more sick and tired of the 
whole controversy than ever, inclines one to wish the whole busi- 
ness of making promotions in recognition for duty done at San- 
tiago might be dropped especially as all in that fleet from 
humblest seaman to highest admiral did their whole duty and 
nothing more and further that such promotions can only be 
made at the expense of other officers who doubtless would equally 
have risen to the occasion and done their duty if it had been their 
fortune to have been present at the battle. This latter fact 
Captain Higginson of the Massachusetts, now admiral, as well as 
one other officer promoted under the provisions of the navy per- 
sonnel bill recognized, both requesting that they be not thus pro- 
moted to the injury of their fellow officers. Both however hav- 
ing been named and confirmed by the Senate before they could 
enter their requests, such requests cannot of course be heeded 
and they go up over the heads of their fellow officers despite their 
protests. 





AGAIN rumblings of discontent are heard in the British 
West Indies. These islands find themselves face to face with 
ruin, because the mother country has virtually discriminated 
against their chief product, sugar. German bounty-paid sugar 
is imported into Britain on the same terms as British West 
Indian sugar, that is free. And this is called free trade. But in 
a proper sense it is not free trade at all; it subjects the British 
West Indian sugar growers to most unfair competition. For 
sugar sold in the British markets, the German producer gets a 
quarter of a cent a pound more than the British West Indian 
producer. The German Government pays this quarter of a cent 
as bounty. Asa result, the German producer can sell sugar in 
England at cost and still make a profit of a quarter of a cent. 
But the British West Indian, selling at cost, makes no profit. 
The effect on the sugar industry of the West Indies is just the 
same as if Britain imposed a duty of one quarter of a cent a 
pound on sugar imported from her own colonies and admitted 
German sugar free. The West Indian sugar planter submits it 
is not fair. He has petitioned the British Government again and 
again to equalize matters by imposing a duty on sugars imported 
from bounty-paying countries equal to the bounty paid. But 
British ministers have paid no heed. 

Thus their chief product discriminated against in the markets 
of their own mother country, depreciated in value and its pro- 
duction discouraged these islands have had a hard time. Their 
chief industry on the verge of ruin, their imports exceed exports 
and besides they have all interest to pay on foreign debt. More- 
over their revenues have fallen off until their expenditures exceed 
receipts and generally they are in a deplorable condition. They 
feel, and with justice, deeply grieved. Their patriotism is put to 
a severe test. And then their mother country, heeding not their 
petitions for justice, there comes a gleam of hope from the United 
States which, under the Dingley act, places countervailing duties 
on bounty-paid sugars so that German sugars must pay in addi- 
tion to the regular duty an extra duty equal tothe bounty. Con- 
sequently in the United States the sugar producers of Germany 
and West India sell on the same footing. With the United States 
at least there is fair trade. And on top of this Mr. Chamberlain 
responds to the appeals of British West Indian sugar growers in 
what seems bitter irony to them. ‘‘ The United States having 
done so much for you,’’ he argued, ‘‘it is unnecessary for the 
British Government todoanything.’’ ‘‘ But if the United States, 
owing us nothing, is our protector, extends to us that protection 
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Britain withholds, why,’’ argue these sorely pressed sugar grow- 
ers, ‘‘should we not transfer our allegiance,’ especially as free 
entrance of their sugars into the United States would restore to 
them prosperity in full measure, while a spectre rises before them 
in the shape of a fear that soon the United States will admit 
Porto Rican and Cuban sugar free of duty, a spectre that causes 
their hearts to sink, knowing such action by the United States 
would be their ruin, a spectre they see no escape from save in 
annexation, or at least a commercial zollverein with the United 
States that the mother country refuses to negotiate, even halting 
at making a most superficial reciprocity treaty with the United 
States in their behalf. 

And now the inhabitants of St. Christopher, one of the Lee- 
ward islands, forward a memorial to Mr. Chamberlain, Her Brit- 
tanic Majesty’s Chief Secretary of State for the Colonies, praying 
the imperial government to take steps to counteract the sugar 
bounties by countervailing duties, or alternatively open negotia 
tions with the United States for the transfer of these colonies to 
Uncle Sam. And in reporting this memorial to the New York 
Herald a member of the Legislative Council of the Leeward 
Islands, a council half named by the governor, appointed by the 
crown, half elected by a restricted electorate, declares : 


‘*The significance of this memorial can hardly be overestimated, for 
although the movement in favor of a political union with the United 
States is at present in the incipient stage, there is no doubt that the 
pevple of the colonies generally, disgusted by the apathy and utter indiffer- 
ence of the British Government to their interests, are ready for a change 
of flags. In despair of obtaining just treatment from the British 
Goverment, colonies that have for nearly three centuries been loyal to the 
English connection are spontaneously asking to be transferred to the 
government of the Republic. And small blame to them. For with a 
selfishness that is almost incredible, England has looked on with cynical 
indifference, while the bounty granting countries on the Continent of 
Europe have pursued a policy deliberately calculated to ruin her colonies.”’ 


But is Uncle Sam as willing to take these islands, as the people 
thereof are to change their flags? Does he want these scattered 
islands aggregating an area of perhaps 13,000 square miles, and 
inhabited by some 1,400,000 souls? 


POPULISM —ITS STRENGTH, ITS PROMISE, ITS 
ENEMIES. 


HERE was once an old doctrine that ‘‘ the will of the King is 
the will of God,’’ and that found wide and ready credence 
among the peoples of Europe. The Church taught it, an 

unlettered populace accepted it, fought for it, died for it—fought 
and died in quarrels of the justness of which they knew not, 
and which, for the most part, were no concern of theirs. Oft 
this great common people fought and toiled, shed their blood and 
bore the burdens of war in quarrels in which the contention was 
solely between kingly aspirants, each claiming and seeking for 
himself the right to despoil this same great common people so 
obediently fighting, not for their own rights, but to uphold the 
right of some one to despoil them. For indeed were many wars 
merely wars of succession, wars in which the people had really 
no great concern, for when a break came in the lineal line of 
kings, it oft made no great difference to the people whether this 
cousin or that cousin should succeed to the succession, the aim 
of both cousins, in aspiring to the succession, being to gain the 
position carrying with it a recognized right to despoil the peo- 
ple. But though it were little concern to the people whether one 
cousin or the other should succeed to the throne, whether they 
should be despoiled by the one or the other, it was of great con- 
cern to the cousins—of such great concern that they were quite 
ready to fight for it, especially as the people, their respective fol- 
lowers, held to obedience by their unquestioned acceptance of the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, the doctrine in which they 
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were bred that the will of the king is the will of God, should bear 
the brunt of the fighting. 

Of course all kings claimed to rule by divine right and where 
there were rival aspirants to a throne it seemed somewhat strange 
that an all just God should undertake to rule on earth by dele- 
gating to each of two mortals and in the same sphere the supreme 
right to rule, It was all very simple to say that the will of the 
king was the will of God, but when there were two claimants 
to the same throne, each with a different will, each claiming the 
throne by divine right, by virtue of the power to rule vested in 
an all just God, but delegated to each through the medium of a 
church and the sprinkling of a few drops of consecrated oil upon 
the heads of the kingly claimants, it was somewhat hard for the 
devout to conform to the will of God. As they could not conceive 
of God as a double-headed monster, with two wills, they had to 
conclude that one of the kingly claimants, one of those claiming 
the throne by divine right was an impostor. It remained for them 
but to choose the impostor, a very ticklish business, for to choose 
wrongly, and the test of their choice was the test of arms, was 
to not unlikely forfeit their heads. But something even harder 
to harmonize than all this with the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings was that those claiming to rule by divine right, as the 
representatives on earth of an all just God, were often very 
mundane individuals, who ruled with anything but divine justice. 
So men came to question this doctrine of government, bold 
thinkers denied it at the risk of their heads, our forefathers 
repudiated it and firmly convinced that the majority of the 
colonists, brought up in the pure and uncorrupted atmosphere of 
the new world, communing with nature and their God, were 
upright, honest, God fearing men, anxious to comport themselves 
on this earth by the rules of divine justice and so prepare them- 
selves for a future life, they recognized that to establish a rule 
by the people would be to establish a rule of divine justice and 
they boldly proclaimed that the will of the people is the will of 
God. Thus did the doctrine of democracy supplant the doctrine 
of monarchy, thus did our people come to look upon the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings as quite out of date. Inthe new 
world at least it had no place. 

The masses of the people being just, it needs but to establish 
a government of those people to insure a just government. This 
is the doctrine of democracy ; this is the cardinal tenet of Popu- 
lism and in this lies its strength. We recognize that we have 
not now such just government, we recognize that we have 
government in the interest of the few and the despoilers of man- 
kind rather than of ‘the many, seeking only the chance to earn 
an honest living by honest toil. But why is this? It is because 
we have not secured to ourselves a government by the people, it 
is because the voice of the people is not heeded in government. 
And to secure this, to arrange our system of government so that 
the voice of the people shall be heard and heeded, so that their 
will may be done and justice prevail is the first demand of Popu- 
lism. ‘Then would justice be done on earth for there would be 
rule by justice loving men, then would all men be secured in 
their rights and the enjoyment of the fruits of their toil. That 
this may be secured, and it can only be secured by placing the 
reins of government in the hands of those who are inherently 
just, the great body of the people, is the aim of Populism. 

Doubtless in every community there are those who seek a 
living by other means than honest toil, who seek to live upon the 
fruits of other’s labor. And on this mundane sphere many such 
men are to be found in democracies even as in monarchies. But 
in monarchies those bred to the purple, those born to rule will be 
educated in the notion that it is their right to live upon their 
fellow men, be carried through life in luxury as a burden upon 
the backs of their fellow men. And so in a monarchy, those 
come to rule who by the nature of their training can see no 
wrong in the despoilment of mankind. But as it is impossible 
for the majority of a people in any country to live by preying 





upon their neighbors’ goods, as the majority must live by the 
fruits of their toil, they cannot be despoilers. Therefore, if we 
have rule by the majority it will be a rule not of despoilment, a 
rule not in the interest of the few, but a rule of justice—a rule 
that will not only insure to all men equal opportunities of labor, 
but secure to them the enjoyment of the fruits thereof for such 
rule will be to the interest of the majority. 

Give us then pure democracy, that is government by the 
majority of the people and we will have just government, for it is 
tothe interest of the majority that government be just, suffer not 
despoilment of the many by the few, but insure to all men such 
living as they can earn by honest toil. It is only by so living, 
living by the laws of divine justice that a whole people can pros- 
per. Where there is government that tolerates or even protects 
those who seek a living by despoiling their fellow men the few 
who may be successful at such despoiling will gather wealth and 
a minority of the people will be enriched. But the majority 
must be impoverished for from that majority must be taken the 
wealth to enrich the few and further such taking cannot but fail 
to so discourage enterprise and industry as to retard the produc- 
tion of wealth. Therefore.an unjust distribution of the products 
of toil, a despoiling of the many by the few, not only impover- 
ishes the many but impoverishes the community, and so it is that 
under a pure democratic government insuring a rule of equity 
and justice, it being to the interest of the majority of the rulers, 
the people, under any and all circumstances to have such rule, 
the production of wealth will be more active and the accumula- 
tion more rapid than under any other form of government. It 
follows that of all governments the democratic must be that best 
calculated to lead to the enrichment, the progress, the upliftment 
of mankind. For be it said that it is the accumulation of wealth, 
of capital, that makes industrial progress possible, that paves the 
way to the diversification of industries, the invention, manufac- 
ture and use of improved machinery and the consequent increased 
productiveness of labor. And the more productive labor becomes 
the better remunerated should it be and if there was just govern- 
ment, a government not conferring special privileges nor tolera- 
ting discriminations, it would be. And to secure such govern- 
ment by introducing the initiative and referendum into our system 
of government that the people may at all times and on all ques- 
tions make their voice heard and imperatively demand that their 
will be done is the first demand of the Peoples party. 

It is this, rule by the people, that Populism means; it is in 
this that lies its strength, It is in the recognition of the fact 
that Populism means this, that the Democratic and Republican 
parties do not stand by the old democratic principle that the will 
of the people is the will of God, and recognition of this not only 
by Populists who have never wandered from their party, not 
only by Populists who thought they saw hope in the Democratic 
party in 1896 and joined with it in fusion deals, but by Demo- 
crats who regard the teachings of Jefferson in other than spirit 
of dumb worship, and by thinking Republicans who observe that 
the Republicanism of to-day is a very inferior, indeed very dif- 
ferent brand to the Republicanism of Lincoln, that lies the 
promise of success for the People’s party. 

For government by the people, for equality, for liberty 
stands the People’s party, and as distinguished from the two old 
parties fathering a government by bosses and for the trusts and 
monopolies and speculative cliques contributing to the support of 
the machines and footing the bills for deceiving the public, carry- 
ing the elections and installing in office men upon whom the 
favored few can rely. It is in this, we repeat, that lies the 
strength of Populism ; it is recognition of this that gives to Popu- 
lism its promise of success. And the enemies of Populism, that 
is of pure democracy, of just government, of the abolition of all 
preferences and discriminations by which monopolies are built 
up and the few gain possession of the surplus fruits of the toil 
of the many, the enemies that are alone to be feared are those 
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hidden in the disguise of friends, and who, by much waving of 
banners of stolen colors and proclaiming of fair principles, seek 
to lead astray the masses of our people who believe in popular 
government, and so keep shattered and disrupted the grand 
army of Populism that, once united, would be irresistible. We 
here have no reference to those men who having seen the Peo- 
ple’s party sold out by its leaders, its banners and name stolen 
with the connivance of those same leaders and for personal gain, 
and despairing of the People’s party freeing itself from all these 
involvements, have bent and are bending their energies to the 
launching of new reform parties. That these men are in the 
main prompted by devotion to the cause of reform we doubt not, 
but that they are exerting their efforts in a mistaken direction, 
weakening rather than strengthening the cause they would fur- 
ther, we feel. For, standing forth again in unsullied purity, 
and soon it will be recognized as so standing forth, the People’s 
party will command the strength that it deserves and unite the 
followers of reform in such a way as to make an effective force 
in the Presidential compaign of 1900, offering the promise of 
success—something no new party launched at this late day can 
hope to do. 

Those we refer to as the most dangerous enemies of Populism 
because hidden in the disguise of friends are those within and 
without the Democratic party working to incorporate the Peoples 
party in the Democratic by waving for a time yet the banners of 
Populism and proclaiming part of the principles of Populism to be 
acceptable to the Democratic party even as in 1896. But to take 
part of the principles of Populism is to take all. They cannot be 
taken in part for those principles are all intertwined around the 
one great and indissoluble principle of government of by and for 
the people. Therefore it was that many thought that when the 
Democratic party took a part, although a small part of the Popu- 
list principles in 1896, it would end up by taking them all. But 
it has ended by an attempt to take the party without its principles. 
And now Populists who were drawn into fusion see that the 
Democratic leaders made a play with the principles of Populism 
to gain their votes, they see that the play is now being continued 
to hold their votes. They see that the Democratic party stands 
for coin redemption money and though not for a national bank 
currency a state bank currency, even more objectionable ; they 
see that it stands by railroad discriminations, and opposes 
the only remedy, government ownership; .they see that it 
stands by trusts and monopolies and the principle of taxing 
men in proportion to their needs not in proportion to their means ; 
they see that while flaunting on its banners the principles of 
equality it stands by such preferences and discriminations as 
destroy all equality of opportunity, lead to the uprearing of trusts 
and monopolies and the undermining of popular government. 
And so Populists draw away from the Democracy that is false to 
its name and as they draw away Democracy looks more and more 
to Wall street, to the speculative cliques, the trusts, the combines, 
the large contributors to campaign funds for its inspiration. In 
short it gets its inspiration more and more, and just as in 1892, 
from the same fountain head as the Republican party. And 
under such circumstances how can the two parties help standing 
for the same corrupting force in politics - not indeed outwardly, 
that would never do, but actually ? 

As giving point to what we have just said, we here mention 
some declarations of Michigan Populists in recent state conven- 
tion. ‘To this convention went several Populists who were lead- 
ing fusionists in 1896. The offices to be filled by state election, 
and for which the convention was called to make nominations, 
are few and of quite minor importance. But the significant work 
of the convention lay, not in the making of the nominations, but 
in the party declaration. ‘‘ The reunited People’s party of Mich- 
igan, in state convention assembled, at Lansing, on March 7, 
1899,’’ runs this declaration, ‘‘ reaffirming our devotion to the 
cardinal principles of reform declared at Omaha, and perpetuated 





in subsequent national and state conventions of our party, declare 
the reunion this day made to be perpetual, and further co-opera- 
tion of distinct organizations impracticable. To this end we 
have been forced by the Democratic party. Upon its leaders 
alone the odium, if any, must rest. With hearts filled with 
patriotic enthusiasm, and burning with the sole desire to see our 
people uplifted and their heritage restored to them, we entered 
the political alliance of 1896 with the Democratic party. We 
then placed reliance on their protestations of reform, and the 
sincerity of their condemnation of Clevelandism and the faction 
of gold Democrats who repudiated the Chicago platform, and we 
hoped that through a touch of elbows and a community of senti- 
ment the new democracy could be kept on a reformatory course, 
and be led eventually to adopt all of the tenets of populism. 

‘* Most of us were even ready this year to renew the alliance 
of 1896 as we have done in the past, but the Democratic party 
managers assume now to believe that the members of the union 
silver and Populist organizations that maintained co-operation, 
are converted to the doctrines of the Chicago platform—redemp- 
tion money and all—so thoroughly that they can be induced to 
readily abandon their respective organizations and bodily enter 
the Democratic ranks. 

‘* These leaders have mistaken patriotism for conversion. 
The Populists of Michigan who maintained the policy of co-opera- 
tion have not abandoned the Omaha platform for the one con- 
structed at Chicago, and they are not willing nor ready to 
abandon the Peoples party just when the two wings of democracy 
the gold and silver wings—are attempting to unite to the body, 
and bear it away to the cool and restful shades of plutocracy, as 
was done when the greenback party was absorbed by an alleged 
reform democracy.’’ 

So spoke Michigan Populists in state convention assembled, 
reflecting the feelings of many Populists the country over who 
joined the fusion ranks in 1896. Some earnest but overly impul- 
sive Populists outside of Michigan are disposed to object, not in- 
deed to the tenor of these declarations, but the manner of making 
them. They insist that the People’s party should not act 
through conventions, but give to the rank and file the making of 
party nominations and platforms, as provided for under the plan 
of organization adopted by the Cincinnati convention, and further 
insist that those who endorsed that plan, published it to the 
country and yet go on calling and taking part in conventions, 
evince a lack of good faith, put the stamp of insincerity upon 
their work. But to demand the impossible is unreasonable. It 
is indeed true that the plan of organization adopted at Cincinnati 
pledged the party to the abolition of conventions and the making 
of nominations through the precinct clubs, all of which was a 
most wise and far reaching step in the direction of dethroning 
the party boss and making the will of the people law, and withal 
a step that the People’s party was called upon to take, for it is a 
cardinal tenet of that party that the will of the people is the will 
of God, and that the will of the people shall be done. The party, 
then, should not act through conventions in the making of nom- 
inations, but through the precinct clubs. But how is the party 
so to act until a precinct club organization is formed? How is it 
to make nominations through precinct clubs until such clubs are 
formed? And until such clubs are formed must the party take 
no action; must it not put up any candidates; must it not hold 
up its banners ; must it not meet in convention and make plans 
for furthering the work of organization? Such questions answer 
themselves. Let the party fold its hands until a precinct club 
organization is formed and it would die. Precinct clubs would 
never be formed. The plan of organization adopted at Cincinnati 
could never be put in operation. The ground must be prepared ; 
the banners of Populism must be held aloft ; the organization of 
precinct clubs must be pushed, or they never will be formed in 
effective numbers. A compact working organization will not 
spring up of itself. It will grow if the ground is cultivated and 
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seeded and watered, not otherwise. ‘The soil is fertile, but there 
will come no magic germination, although indeed the growth, once 
started, may be so rapid as to appear magic. 

And this the Populists of Michigan in recent state convention 
recognized very clearly when they declared : 


‘* We endorse the rules of organization adopted at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September 5 and 6, 1898, and recommend the organization 
of precinct clubs throughout the state in order that all matters of 
party policy in the future may be subject to the referendum 
through the action of the precinct clubs.’’ 


And now we desire to call attention to one other matter and 
we are done. It isa move to bury Populism, the Buffalo con- 
ference called for June 28th next by Eltweed Pomeroy, of New 
Jersey, who has served Senator Butler as right-hand man on 
many occasions, but whom we believe we are justified in saying 
no longer classifies himself as a Populist. He was a member of 
the Populist National Committee from New Jersey, but at the 
last regular state convention he was duly decapitated as a member 
of suchcommittee. What he is in politics at present we know not 
nor are we much concerned, for we believe it was simply in the sort 
of nondescript role of reformer that he called the Buffalo confer- 
ence. And we say he called for though many names, and many 
names of well known and some honored and highly respected men 
of all parties, old and new, appear on the call or invitation which 
he sent out as secretary, there are many which were attached 
thereto without the consent of or even communication with the 
gentlemen designated. A case in point is that of Captain Burkitt 
of Mississippi. We single it out because no Populist of the great 
South is more highly or deservedly respected for probity and 
uprightness than Captain Burkitt, and by many Populists his 
name on a call for aconference is accepted as assurance that such 
conference is called to promote the political ideals that he cher- 
ishes. And yet this Buffalo conference is called, if we mistake 
not, to smother those very ideals, and to the call his name was 
attached without his consent, as those of many other men known 
by their neighbors to be true to their convictions, men in whose 
natures strains of deceitfulness do not run, and who as a conse- 
quence are deservedly honored and trusted by those who know 
them. The unauthorized use of such names appears very much 
like an effort to entrap true Populists in a fusion snare. The 
whole Buffalo movement looks suspiciously like a move to bury 
Populism and therewith the fight for popular government, for 
true democracy, for liberty, equality, and the dethronement of 
the moneyed oligarchy in the disrupting tangles of fusion. 

Of enemies hidden in the garb of friends beware. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF FICTITIOUS CAPITAL. 


HE formation of industrial trusts is the rage of the hour. 
Manufacturing firms and partnerships are being changed 
into corporations ; everywhere gigantic industrial combin- 

ations are forming. And tothe making of these changes there 
are two powerful incentives, The first and at present the most 
puissant is that such changes open the way to the disposal of 
industrial plants to the investing public, and for more than real 
value ; the second is that such combinations pave the way to the 
laying of tribute on the consuming public. Thus is there despoil- 
ment of the investing public on the one hand, of the consuming 
public on the other. And the formation of industrial trusts opens 
the easy way to such despoilment. Hence the temptation to form 
trusts, for the forming offers men the opportunity so longed for 
by many to get rich without labor, or rather without other labor 
than that involved in scheming to despoil one’s fellow men. 

The great industrial combination gains great advantages over 

all those producers in a competitive line and who by choice or 
necessity remain outside. And these advantages do not by any 
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means all lie in greater economy of production, though it is 
unquestionably true that such combinations are often able to 
introduce economies of which ‘those engaged in production ona 
smaller scale cannot avail. On the contrary, these advantages 
lie in great measure in the rebates and preferences which such 
combinations command from the railroads and banks, command 
partly because they control such great business that railroads and 
banks feel that they must have it and must meet the demanded 
terms to get it, but in great measure, because in such combina- 
tions railroad and bank managers have financial interest. Such 
advantages enable such combinations to crush out their competi- 
tors, secure a monopoly of the markets, control prices and so 
exact tribute from the consuming public. 

But it is not to the despoilment of the consuming public but 
of the investing public that we desire to direct attention at this 
time. This latter despoilment is effected through overcapitaliza- 
tion and the launching of watered securities upon the markets 
for the investing public to buy. And of course where the public 
pays good money for securities that represent no investment of 
capital, no tangible property but float on winds the public stands 
to lose and must lose whenever a squall comes of sufficient vio- 
lence to burst the bubble. 

An illustration of the manner in which industrial plants are 
now being overcapitalized will elucidate the point we desire to 
bring out. To build up one step at a time and that we may 
view the gigantic industrial combinations in the process of form- 
ing we take the conversion of an iron manufacturing partnership 
into an overcapitalized corporation. We pick out the Park 
Steel Company, incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, 
really of Pittsburgh and recently launched on the New York 
markets. This Steel Company so far does not partake of the 
nature of a combination or trust to control prices. It is simply 
the case of an incorporated company taking the place of a private 
partnership and it is for this very reason that we take it as an 
illustration, an illustration of the manner of overcapitalizing an 
industrial plant. And here let it be said once for all that this 
particular conversion of a private partnership into an overcapi- 
talized corporation is being financed by a New York banking 
house of high repute, that of Baring, Magoun & Co. 

As per the statement of this banking house the firm of Park 
Brother & Co., Ltd., steel manufacturers of Pittsburgh, owned 
real estate, plant, machinery and appliances of a value appraised 
in the prospectus of the new steel company of $3,254,302.88, 
merchandise transferred to the new company and inventoried at 
$1,519,621.17 and various accounts and bills receivable retained 
by the vendors and in lieu of which they paid $430,378.83 in 
cash to the new company, So the Park Steel Company gains 
title to property and cash of an aggregate value of $5,204, 302.88. 
This represents the total capital paid into the new concern, but 
for the property and cash of this value turned over to the new 
steel company there are issued to the old firm securities of the par 
value of $10,000,000, one half preferred stock entitled to a 7 per 
cent. cumulative dividend and one half common stock. Here 
then, and on the showing of the vendors themselves, is an over- 
capitalization, an issue of watered stock, to an amount of $4,800,- 
ooo. There is no profession that this stock is not water, but it 
is asserted with confidence that the new steel company can earn 
interest on such watered stock and that therefore it will have 
value. It is true that the average earnings of the plant during 
the past decade would only have sufficed to pay the dividend of 
7 per cent. on the preferred stock and about 2 per cent. a year on 
the common, but it is estimated that the earnings will be larger 
in the future, in other words that the steel trade will be more 
prosperous and remunerative. So this common stock really 
represents but ‘‘an equity in the general prosperity of the coun- 
try,’’ as Bradstreet’s would put it. Now it is very clear that if 
Park Brother & Co. can dispose of all this stock at par they will 
have doubled their fortune by what would amount to selling 
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their plant for double its real value. They have begun opera- 
tions by disposing of $4,500,000 of the preferred stock at par 
retaining the balance of the preferred stock and all the common 
for the present. 

We have seen that in this case the overcapitalization, the 
issue of watered stock is quite open and above board. But most 
organizers of industrial corporations and issuers of watered 
capital are not so honest about it, it better serving their purposes 
to hide the water and so the more readily deceive the public into 
buying it. 

And here be it said that the only difference in principle 
between the forming of this Park Steel Company and the great 
industrial trusts is that the Park Steel Company was organized 
to take over the business of one firm, while the trusts are organ- 
ized to take over the business of many firms and corporations. 
For what we know as an industrial trust is nothing more than a 
great corporation into which many firms and corporations pre- 
viously independent are incorporated, the property of each of 
such firms and corporations being handed over to the great cor- 
poration or trust in exchange for securities of such trust issued 
at some agreed ratio in proportion to the appraised value of the 
property given over to the trust. Thus, for instance, preferred 
stock may be issued to the full value of the property given over 
to the trust, and on top of this a like amount of common. 

This is just what is proposed by those pushing the formation 
of a woolen yarn trust, and indeed this ratio of issuing securities, 
two dollars of securities to every dollar’s worth of property, of 
real capital, is very usual among the trusts. Of course, the real 
capital is only half the fictitious capital, but if investors can be 
induced to purchase such capital the overcapitalizing scheme 
behind such trust formation has served its purpose. It has 
enabled owners of industrial plants to get double value for their 
property and so double their fortunes as if by the wave of a 
magic wand. And if the public cannot be induced to buy still 
such combinations may give to the trusts such control over prices 
as to enable them to lay tribute upon the public and earn divi- 
dends upon the fictitious capital, when again the issue of such 
capital will have served its purpose, namely the centralizing of 
wealth in a few hands. In the first case it will be at the expense 
of the public as investors, in the second of the public as con- 
sumers, but in either case those forming the trust will have gained 
and in either case the people pay the piper. 


An Easter Outing—Six-day Tour to Old Point Comfort, Richmond 
and Washington via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The fourth of the present series of personally-conducted tours 
to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia on 
Saturday, April 1, affording a delightful Easter outing. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex route in both 
directions, transfers of passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington, and 
carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every necessary expense 
for a period of six days—will be sold at the rate of $34.00 from 
New York, Brooklyn and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton ; $31.00 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other stations. 


OLp PotntT ComForRT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
going trip, one and three-fourths days’ board at that place, and 
good to return direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv/, 
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IS DEMOCRACY A FAILURE ? 


Demo.racy. A Study of Government. 


By JAMES H. Hystop. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


OT a great many years ago the man who questioned the 
superiority of the democratic to all other forms of govern- 
ment, was, in America, a rarity. Men harbored no doubt 

of the superiority of the democratic form of government. 
Experience had proven it; our history confirmed our people in 
this belief. The superiority of democratic rule was axiomatic 
with them. No proposition running counter to democracy was 
listened to. The mere showing of a proposition to be anti- 
democratic was enough to make our people put it aside as impos- 
sible, as a proposition unworthy of further thought. Anyone 
preaching an anti-democratic crusade would have been passed 
by with good natured contempt. For did not the great mass 
of our people love justice ; and democracy meant rule by these 
people, rule by a justice loving people. Therefore, democracy 
meant just government, and just government makes the strong 
government, the great state. Strength and greatness and 
growth and progress follow just government, and democracy 
insures the justest of governments, for it means rule by the 
whole people and the people as a whole are just, inherently 
just. 

So men reasoned, rare was the man in America who 
doubted. But there are more doubters now. Prof. Hyslop, 
of Columbia University, N. Y., is one of them. He reverses 
all the premises upon which men reason out democracy to be 
the best of governments. He does not know the people, he 
speaks as one who holds aloof from the masses as if contact 
would defile, he holds them off at the end of a ten foot pole, 
as low brutes whose one overbearing instinct is covetousness 
of their neighbors’ goods. He declares that the people as a 
whole are not just, that they are inherently bad. On this he 
bases his case against democracy. He builds on the assumption 
that the common people, the ‘‘ plebs,’’ are as a whole an ignorant 
and debased lot with no sense of honor or justice. Therefore, 
democracy meaning rule by these ‘‘ plebs’’ must be a failure, for 
it means a rule of injustice, not of justice. Indeed, it must, 
through the deep ignorance and indifference of the masses of the 
people, degrade into an oligarchy where the corrupt and unscru- 
pulous will rule and a travesty be made of justice. Give those 
without property votes and they will take the property of those 
who have, unless indeed they be too grossly ignorant to use such 
power, in which event the unscrupulous, availing of that 
ignorance and playing upon passions and prejudices, will use 
that voting power to put upon their own shoulders the mantle of 
autocracy and bleed those of property for self enrichment. 

This is the picture of democracy that Prof. Hyslop builds. 
And the remedy? Regarding the people as unfit to be trusted 
with votes, holding that the common people are not inherently 
just, but inherently covetous of the rich man’s goods, he declares 
that under democracy, property is not safe, that the giving of 
votes and power to rule to the ‘‘plebs’’ but opens the way for 
them to appropriate the goods of the rich, that to protect them- 
selves from such appropriation of their goods the wealthy are 
driven to the buying up and corrupting of those in whom the 
people put trust, that as a result democracy becomes debauched, 
that the remedy is to limit the suffrage to those with property, 
so build a limited democracy and upon this a bureaucracy in 
place of popular government. This is the keynote of the book 
before us. But if the spirit of Christianity be inbred in our 
people, the spirit of justice, equality, love, this keynote is 
certainly false. 

It is very true ‘‘ that our political institutions are not fulfill- 
ing the promises of their founders.’’ But why not? Because we 
are not following out the spirit which those founders breathed 
into the system of government they framed ; because an oligarchy 
of wealth is supplanting democracy ; because money is being 
exalted above man until money rules, while man is degraded and 
enslaved. And why isthis? It is because the people are denied 
the power to veto the acts of unfaithful legislators corrupted by 
the glisten of gold. It is because representatives who prove 
false to their trust and sacrifice the interests of the people for self 
gain are beyond the immediate reach of their constituents, and 
may continue to make laws, sell franchises, bind the people, 
after they have been proven faithless to their trusts. It is be- 
cause the right of the people to rule themselves is not recognized 
in practice, but their participation in choosing candidates so cir- 
cumscribed by party rules, and their control over representatives 
when once elected so limited that the political boss holds the 
fortunes of the people in the palm of his hand, a rule of bossism 
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being substituted for rule of the people. And the remedy for this 
is for the people to assert their rights, establish democratic gov- 
ernment in all its strength and purity by incorporating into our 
system of government the initiative and referendum, so that the 
people may ever have the power to carry out their will, make 
their will law. In a word, place in the hands of the people ab- 
solute power ; remove all obstacles to the carrying out of their 
will ; trust the people. Then there will be democratic govern- 
ment ; then there will be equality, if our people love equality ; 
then despoilment of the rich by the politicians and of the poor by 
the rich will cease, if our people love justice ; then men will en- 
joy the full fruits of their labor ; then will progress be untram- 
meled ; then will wealth and power multiply ; then will come 
happiness, contentment, prosperity, if only our people are just, 
give recognition to the precepts of Christ—the precepts that are 
the foundation of democratic government. And harboring no 
doubt that the great body of the American people are lovers of 
justice and fair play, that they seek the right to labor and enjoy 
the fruits of their toil, not to despoil their fellow men, we put our 
trust in the American people and democratic government, confi- 
dent that though the many have experienced injustice at the 
hands of the few, the few need fear no injustice at the hands of 
the many. The great common people covet their rights, not the 
goods of their neighbors. All they ask is equal rights for all. 
All they will take from the few are the special privileges which 
the: few have abused to despoil the many for self-enrichment. 
Our author, building his fabric on just the contrary basis, on 
distrust not faith in his fellow man, on the assumption that the 
guiding spirit of the American people is covetousness, not justice ; 
that the common people are followers of Mammon rather than of 
the precepts of Christ, ignorant brutes rather than human beings, 
and therefore unfit to be trusted with votes, is naturally much 
opposed to such remedy. He declares his belief that such step 
would be a plunge into anarchy, be the signal for the banishment 
of all justice from government, be the ruin of the state. And yet 
be it said that in his final pages he sums up all such conclusions 
in a semi-doubting and apologetic vein. 

But as a general thing our author is quite dogmatic and dis- 
tinctly intolerant. His contention is that the people cannot be 
trusted to rule because the intelligent shun politics while those 
who are willing to take part in politics lack intelligence. His 
purpose is to point out a way in which those who despise politics 
and cannot rule under present conditions could rule, for that rule 
they should he is very certain. And this he would accomplish 
by limiting the suffrage, restricting the elective offices and 
increasing the appointive. Also by the creation of general courts 
of impeachment and removal charged with the weeding out of all 
officers, appointive or elective, showing themselves unfit or 
unworthy and thus by a process of selection involving the prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest, secure for public servants the 
men best fitted, to whom tenure of office should be secured, thus 
gradually creating a governing class. Of course such changes 
as these would involve a change of our national Constitution to 
say nothing of state, and municipal charters. But at this our 
author does not hesitate ; indeed, he contemplates a general over- 
turning of our whole system. In the language of his set we 
should say he is a dangerous crank. Indeed he would upset 
popular government. 

Prof, Hyslop has a good deal to say of the science of evolution 
in general and of the state in particular. Wecan only say that if 
our professor of logic and ethics, for such is our author, would take 
up the study of biology and economics and the law of evolution 
more deeply than he evidently has and with less readiness to 
accept the conclusions of superficial thinkers and hostile critics 
of ‘‘ Darwinism,’’ he would not find in evolution a dismal science 
repugnant to Christianity but a science of hope and faith in a 
higher life. 

To begin with, Prof. Hyslop takes up with the crude notion 
that as population increases the gaining of a livelihood becomes 
harder ; a notion finding quite general acceptance indeed but dis- 
proven by the whole history of the globe. As population grows 
and the association of man with his fellows in an industrial and 
commercial sense becomes closer it is made possible for men to 
co-operate with one another for supplying their wants and so 
divide their labor, each man adapting himself to one kind of work 
with a consequent increase in dexterity and productive power. 
Moreover, such division of labor leads to invention. Consequently 
as population increases labor becomes more productive and becom- 
ing more productive a livelihood ought to be gained easier. So 
to assume that increasing population ‘‘ heightens the struggle for 
existence’’ is to build on a false foundation. History ought to 
teach us to beware of such assumption. The history of the world 
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records the growth of empires, the increase of population and 
therewith the advancement of mankind, the struggle for existence 
becoming lighter and lighter with such growth. And then we 
have records of the decline of empires, of civilization. But what 
started such? Universally injustice, the despoiling of the laborer 
of the fruits of his toil, the denial to him of the profit coming 
from the increasing productiveness of his labor and the gathering 
of such profit by an aristocracy of some kind. And what accom- 
panied such declines? Decrease in population, decrease in the 
productiveness of labor, decline in civilization. As population 
grew thinner the gaining of a livelihood became harder, the com- 
forts of man less. 

And now we come to another erroneous assumption of Prof. 
Hyslop and upon which he does much building. ‘* The doctrine 
of evolution’’ he says, ‘‘has completely modified our ethical 
point of view from that of equality and merty to the right of the 
strong and its aristocratic implications.’’ But what becomes of 
a nation where right is trampled under foot, the many despoiled ? 
Does it grow strong? What a contracted vision of evolution ! 
If this were a sound interpretation the law of evolution would 
be one’of retrogression not progress, and the world retrograde 
not advance. Clearly the law of survival of the fittest among 
nations leads to the preservation of equality and mercy for the 
nation that fails to preserve these qualities is fated to decay. 

But to skip from the opening to the closing pages of this 
book. We find Prof. Hyslop referring to ‘‘ the awful spectacle 
of evolution,’’ * * * ‘‘ which has done so much destructive 
work against the moral ideal of Christianity and substituted 
the right of the strong for the ideas of equality and fraternity, 
until there is little respect for the principles which had developed 
and sustained a policy of both justice and benevolence toward the 
weaker classes.’’ But study of the law of evolution as applied 
to states, in other words, study of the law of the survival of the 
fittest cannot, if we care for the future, for our posterity, for 
our country, but impel us to sustain a policy of justice and 
benevolence, of equality and fraternity. For what makes the 
strong and progressive country? The prevalence of justice, 
equality, fraternity. Applied then to nations the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest means the survival of those where a rule of 
justice, equality, fraternity prevails, where heed is paid to the 
precepts of Christ. The nation that approaches nearest to this 
ideal will outstrip all others, all the rest will fall behind. This 
too history teaches. The law of evolution is in accord with pro- 
gress and nations being subject to this law it insures to mankind 
the ultimate triumph of equality, liberty, fraternity, as exempli- 
fied in a pure democracy, for the nation that tramples on these 
doctrines, on the rights of man will decay to be supplanted by 
the nations, by the peoples that are truest to the precepts of 
Christ. Nor from success in that contest can we count on exclud- 
ing heathen peoples if truer to those precepts than the so-called 
Christian nations. 

We have already remarked on Prof. Hyslop’s lack of faith 
in popular government and his attack on the initiative and refer- 
endum as an extension of such government. Yet he does not 
close his eyes to the drift of democraey in this direction. It is 
this drift he would like to stop and his book is written to point 
out a way to stopit, though he at times despairs of stopping it 
until democracy has fallen over the precipice into what appears 
to him to be sure anarchy. He writes ‘‘ The dangers of boss 
rule, the anarchy of our legislatures, and the jealousy which we 
entertain against large executive powers drive us logically toward 
the referendum and initiative, which will make intermediate 
legislative functions and agencies merely vestigial in their nature, 
and which is the last development of the idea that power and 
irresponsibility go together.’’ But would it not be better and 
more correct to say that the initiative and referendum gives the 
people power, makes responsibility theirs? And with that bur- 
den of responsibility they would study the science of government 
and apply themselves to mastering the questions of public policy 
that are so closely connected with their welfare as never before, 
so fitting themselves for self government and thus securing to 
themselves the inestimable boon of such government to a greater 
extent than ever before enjoyed, for just as the people got a 
firmer grasp on the helm would the government be required to 
hold men to a stricter observance of the rules of justice, equality, 
fraternity. 

But Professor Hyslop lacks this faith inthe masses. There- 
fore he sees nothing but evil in the initiative and referendum. 
‘* Once concede to the masses the right of voting directly on legis- 
lation of all kinds,’’ he says, , ‘‘and ignorance and 
brute force, combined with the envy of intelligence and success, 

. . will hold the balance of power, as they do now in gen- 
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eral elections.”’ If there is basis for this arraignment of the 
masses, we had better abolish all general elections, as well as 
shut out the initiative and referendum. And, indeed, Professor 
Hyslop has the boldness to advocate the abolition of the greater 
part of our general elections. But it is the majority that is just, 
the few who are unscrupulous, and build on the doctrine, not of 
take what is yours, but take what you can. This is our opinion, 
and therefore we opine it is safer to put the ballot in the hands 
of the masses than of the few. But to the few, and those of 
property, our author would restrict the suffrage. On principle 
he grants ‘‘ that the poor have the same right to govern as any 
other class, but only on one condition, namely, that they should 
be as fit and honest as the more intelligent classes.’’ But ‘‘ the 
fact is,’’ he adds, ‘‘ they are not this, as is clearly proven by the 
class of men ¢hey elect to serve society.’’ 

That they elect,"indeed! That the unscrupulous rich and 
so-called more intelligent classes, an intelligence directed to per- 
verted ends, put into office by corrupting not the electorate, but 
the bosses, the people’s servants, their delegates to conventions, 
and who, by adoption of the principles of the initiative and refer- 
endum, would be stripped of their power to sacrifice the people’s 
interests for self gain, while the unscrupulous rich would be 
stripped of their power to rule by indirection and corruption. 
And as to the poor as a class being less fit to vote and to govern 
than the unscrupulous rich, to whom Professor Hyslop would 
accord the right of suffrage. We affirm they are more fit, for 
they have a sense of justice unknown to those who have gained 
riches by despoiling their fellow-men, by shifting their burdens, 
tax and other on to other shoulders; they are more honest, for 
they have not stooped to dishonesty in sordid pursuit of gain. 

But this is not our friend Hyslop’s opinion. ‘‘Democracy, 
as it isapplied in this and all other countries, involves, to consider 
it from the standpoint of universal suffrage, the government of 
the prudent, the intelligent, the property and the social classes 
by the imprudent, the ignorant, the non-propertied and the 
anti-social classes.’’ But this is what this highly honorable pru- 
dent, intelligent and property owning class did according to 
Prof. Hyslop in the campaign of 1896. We quote from an earlier 
page: 

‘*There was the cost in money to carry on such acampaign and to over- 
come the effects of crass ignorance on a delicate and profound problem, and 
this probably involved large sums for very questionable purposes. More- 
over the moral consequences of feeling that this ignorance must either be 
deceived or bought off, when it could not be educated, are terrible, because 
such a situation creates a habit of mind which makes indignation at bribery 
impossible or difficult. Self preservation is the first law of nature, and 
when envy and ignorance make an assault upon property in violation of the 
confidence which the laws had established, it is no wonder that even sensi 
tive minds resort to the influence of money instead of revolution for self- 
defense.’’ 


And yet we have all the faults charged up against democracy 
laid at the doors of ‘‘the imprudent, the ignorant and non- 
propertied classes!’’ If anything ought to disqualify a class 
from voting, it is the buying of an election. And we have had 
it said: ‘'I grant the poor the right to vote and govern, but 
only on one condition, that they should be as fit and as honest’’ 
as these highly moral bribe givers. Surely they can pass the 
test. 

In conclusion we may be permitted to say that this book can 
hardly have much influence, for those who disagree will scarcely 
be won over, for men are not much attracted by those who call 
them knaves and fools, while those who agree, regard politics as 
a bore and the study of such questions not a duty, will be 
prone to be driven into the land of nod for the present is a book 
that for dullness could scarce be surpassed, a book that it is an 
effort to read—that we confess we read as a duty not as a pleasure, 
a book calculated not to tempt on to burn the midnight oil but 
to drive one to bed in sheer weariness. 


Health for Ten Cents. 
Cascarets make the bowels and kidneys act naturally, 


destroy microbes, cure headache, biliousness and constipation. 
All druggists.—Advt. 


is the title of a very interesting illustrated story, which will be 
mailed free upon receipt of two cents postage, by H. W. Beyers, 
601 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Adz/. 
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The American Revolution. 


1766-1776. By the Rr. Hon. Sir 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 


The American Revolution. Part I 
GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN Bart. 
$3 00. 


Students of the American Revolution have long felt the need 
of a book dealing comprehensively with that most momentous 
period in our history ; of a work at once reliable, complete, judi- 
cial ; one that would bring out clearly every essentiai point that 
went to make the epoch what it was; one that would duly con- 
sider all the component elements of the British and American 
national characters, show wherein the social systems of the two 
lands differed and what effect this had ; one that would distin- 
guish between the government, the aristocracy and mass of the 
people of England, and show the part each played in the great 
tragedy ; one that would discover the origin of the differences 
between the mother country and her colonies, and bring out the 
causes and motives which worked to aggravate the trouble to a 
point where settlement could come only though the arbitra- 
ment of the sword; one that in itself would comprise every- 
thing essential to an absolutely true and unprejudiced view of the 
whole trouble and how it grew; and, finally, one that would 
give a history of the military operations that was minute, yet 
not overburdened with unnecessary and unimportant details. 

Such a work we have long awaited. Several historians have 
taken up the American Revolution in one or more of its phases, 
and have contributed invaluable works upon it, but to our mind 
no one has heretofore covered the entire field with that thorough- 
ness which its importance demanded. Lecky approached the 
subject in the right way, and as far as they go his chapters on 
the Revolution will always be notable, but he was necessarily 
confined, and obliged to treat the matter only as an all-important 
incident in the English history he was writing of. So the work 
has remained for Mr. Trevelyan. It could not have fallen into 
better hands, and it could not have been better done than he has 
done it. He brought to the work the great knowledge of a care- 
ful, conscientious student of history and human nature, a mind 
specially trained for just such work and exceedingly well bal- 
anced, a very nice appreciation of the comparative value of each 
point with which he had to do, a social position which in itself 
gave him a natural insight into the peculiarities of the English 
social and governmental systems, and a power and ease of expres- 
sion which was not exceeded by his renowned uncle, Lord Ma- 
caulay. First to De Tocqueville, and later to Bryce, we are 
indebted for the most profound exposition and diagnosis of 
American political institutions, and now again to a foreigner 
belongs the credit of having given us the first completely satis- 
factory and satisfying history of the birth of our nation. Anoma- 
lous though this may seem, we think it is not so in fact. A cor- 
rect diagnosis of the causes which led up to the Revolution could 
not be made without a clear understanding of British institutions 
and a thorough knowledge of their practical working, and this is 
next to impossible for anyone not born and bred under their im- 
mediate influence. On the other hand, the conditions in Amer- 
ica during the Revolutionary period were such as to be perfectly 
grasped by a penetrating and unprejudiced mind. 

With this as an introduction we turn more particularly to 
the book itself. Mr. Trevelyan’s previous work, ‘‘ The Early 
History of Charles James Fox,’’ may be regarded as the seed 
from which the present and greater work has grown. It was the 
author’s original purpose to carry on his life of Fox, but as here 
explained in the preface, it was found to be impossible to write 
the later life of Fox apart from the history of the great American 
drama in which he was such a leading actor at Westminster. 
Mr. Trevelyan picks up the story in 1766, and in this volume 
carries it forward to the evacuation of Boston in 1776. We 
believe the work is to be completed in one more volume, which 
we anxiously await. 

Mr. Trevelyan lays his foundation by describing the state of 
society in England just preceding the American troubles. We 
get a picture that is not easily forgotten, and one that is not flat- 
tering to high society of the time. The statesmen, or more often 
scoundrels, who directed the affairs of Britain and dictated the 
foreign policy are shown, as Mr. Trevelyan knows so well how. 
Treating with the utmost charity those whose blundering cost 
their country so dear, he unerringly detects the weak spots in 
the government and society, and does not hesitate to point them 
out and show what fruit they bore. The British Empire was 
fast drifting on the rocks as a result of the rottenness and inca- 
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pacity, or bullheaded perversity of itsrulers. The rude awaken- 
ing to this fact came from America. ‘‘From the later years of 
the American war onwards there set in a steady and genuine 
reformation in personal and political morals, which carried her 
safe, strong and pure through the supreme ordeal of the wrestle 
with Napoleon.’’ 

It is a striking contrast Mr. Trevelyan draws between Amer- 
icans, their manners and character, and their English kin; one 
immensely to the advantage of the former. The stability of 
England lay in her great middle class, in which then as now 
industry, enterprise and sound common sense were the rule. 
But this class, as the author directly points out, was not respon- 
sible for the policy pursued by the government in Downing 
street, then completely in the hands of the aristocracy, which 
though counting many of the great and remarkable minds, was 
morally corrupt. On the other hand it was to a faction of the 
aristocracy that Burke appealed for what he saw the welfare of 
Great Britain and her colonies demanded. ‘The vast difference 
between the people in America and their would-be rulers is 
admirably told in these few words: 


‘On the one hand was a commonwealth containing no class to which 
a man was bound to look up, and none to which he was tempted to look 
down, where there was no source of dignity except labor, and no luxury 
but a plenty which was shared by all. On the other hand was a ruling 
caste, each member of which, unless by some rare good fortune, was taught 
by precept and example, from his schoo!days onwards, that the greatest 
good was to live for show and pleasure ; that the whole duty of a senatorial 
man was to draw as much salary as could be gotin return for as little work 
as might be given for it ; and that socially and politically the many were 
not to be reckoned as standing on a level with the few.” 


Another remarkably clear and telling word picture is that of 
the proceedings and debate in the House of Commons in April 1774 
upon the momentous question of coercion. Mr. Trevelyan 
throws in marked contrast the bearing and actions of that earnest 
honest, fair-minded, and far-sighted little band of gifted, able, 
and true men led by Burke, and the howling, jeering crowd of 
bullies, who supported the measure which once for all lost Great 
Britain her greatest colony. The royal purple does not prevent the 
author from putting upon George III. his just share of responsi- 
bility in driving America into rebellion. 

Just here let us turn aside a moment to impress upon the reader 
one or two points in Mr. Trevelyan’s method of treatment, and 
style of writing. What must delight every reader of this book 
is the perfect fairness evinced throughout and the entire absence 
of prejudice which marks the consideration of every subject. 
We have never read in few words more comprehensive and 
intense character sketches than those we here find of some of the 
leading men of the Revolution, and indeed the thumb-nail 
sketches of men which occur all through the book are always 
remarkably telling. With the record of history at his finger 
tips the author constantly introduces comparisons that are highly 
effective and valuable. This, together with his habit of opposing 
a positive to a negative or vice versa, are two prominent charac- 
teristics of his style of writing. Thus he compares the armies of 
Cromwell and Washington and the respective causes for which 
they fought : 


“Seldom, in truth, have two assemblages of men—divided from each 
other by four generations, and a thousand !eagues—had so much in common 
as the army which fought against Charles the First, and the army which 
followed Washington. Lampoons and pasquinades, on one side of the 
question or the other, were composed for the amusement of partisans who 
were prudent enough never to quit their own chimney corner. But the 
hymns which comforted the starving shoeless groups around the camp- 
fires at Valley Forge might have been sung in one of Massey’s guard-rooms 
at Gloucester, or by a party of troopers returning from the pursuit after 
Naseby.’’ 


What must always strike any student of the pre-Revolution- 
ary period is the remarkable coolness, forbearance and law-abiding 
spirit of the Americans under circumstances the most trying, in 
spite of acts the most exasperating. As we read the story, and 
fully comprehend the causes, great and small, which culminated 
finally in the Declaration of Independence, we are more and more 
convinced that there is not another record in history which begins 
to show such infinite self-control and purpose to commit no act 
of violence, unless as a very last resort, than that displayed by 
the men of the American Revolution. Up tothe point of sur- 
rendering their rights they bore all, they stood steadfastly by 
their allegiance, they were ready to make any concessions that 
true men could conscientiously make. It was only when to sub- 
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mit to what was haughtily demanded of them meant surrender of 
their manhood, their self-respect, that they refused, and rose as 
God-fearing men ever must when their rights and liberties are 
assailed. In contrast, the course of the British Government is 
pitiable, the acts to which it stooped often as shameful as they 
were ill-conceived, unless the real purpose was to goad a loyal 
colony into open rebellion. If any further proof were needed to 
show the sterling qualities of the New England people, to demon- 
strate that they were, first of all, a law-abiding, conscientious 
people, that proof is abundantly furnished by the conditions that 
prevailed throughout the country when British authority had 
ceased absolutely, when, in place of any governmental authority 
whatever, there was practical anarchy, yet perfect order. Upon 
this Mr. Trevelyan remarks : 


“The condition of New England then, and thyoughout the winter, has 
no parallel in history. Elsewhere provinces and nations, while in open 
and declared revolt against their former rulers, have been under the control 
of an organized and established government of theirown. But by the end 
of the year 1774, throughout the northern colonies, the old machinery of 
administration had ceased to work, and it had not been replaced by new. 
Elsewhere, as in provincial France after the fall of the Bastile, and in rural 
Ireland more than once in the course of more than one century, the writ- 
ten law has lost its terrors and was not obeyed. But in New England, 
though the tribunals were void and silent, crime was repressed and private 
rights were secure, because the people were a law to themselves. It was 
not as if in a quiet English county there were no assizes, no quarter and 
petty sessions, and no official personage above the rank of a parish over- 
seer, The Selectmen of the townships were the most exalted functionaries 
to perform their duties. Power rested in each locality with the Commit- 
tees of Correspondence ; and the central authority was the revolutionary 
convention, or (as it called itself) the Congress, of the colony.”’ 


It is a vivid picture the author draws of the American army 
before Boston during the winter of 1775-76, and a still sharper 
one of what went on behind the scenes, that is, within the heart 
and mind of the great commander of that army. Both were woe- 
fully deficient in those things which make up a fighting machine, 
except the spirit of determination to uphold what all felt to be a 
righteous cause. And when the truth is told even this spirit 
owed its continuance in no small measure to that self-sacrificing 
patriot who then as always did his part cheerfully and uncom- 
plainingly. The last of August 1775 there were but 32 barrels 
of powder, and in other respects the little army of barely 10,000 
men was scarcely better equipped. All these things gave the 
utmost anxiety to Washington, who fully appreciating not only 
the extreme danger of the position but also what the possible de- 
struction of his army would mean to the cause, had sufficient 
reason for concern. But his trials did not end here. The grow- 
ing impatience throughout the colonies at the inactivity of the 
army and its failure to push the campaign to an immediate finish, 
found expression in severe criticism of its chief. And he, so un- 
justly blamed, bore the humiliation and heart burning it caused 
with the same patience and fortitude he ever displayed when his 
country’s good demanded it. Ina private letter he wrote: ‘‘I 
cannot stand justified to the world without exposing my own 
weakness, and injuring the cause by declaring my wants, which 
I am determined not to do, farther than unavoidable necessity 
brings every man acquainted with them.’’ To bring some sem- 
blance of order out of the medley of garments and accoutrements 
with which the army was supplied, or, to be more correct, sup- 
plied itself, it was ordered that such and such ribands, cockades, 
etc., should be worn to distinguish rank. A light blue sash 
across the breast told the presence of the commander in chief, 
but it was a superfluous decoration. 


“As long as the head of the army was Washington, he needed no 
insignia to distinguish him. Whether on foot or in the saddle, wherever his 
blue coat with buff facings was seen—on Sunday parade, or as he galloped 
through the bullets to meet and lead back into the fire a retreating regi- 
ment—he looked. every one of his many inches, the king of men that 
nature had made him. Those on whom his countenance was turned in 
battle, in council or in friendly intercourse, never doubted that the mind 
within was worthy of that stately presence.’’ 


It is well worth while to note Mr. Trevelyan’s opinion of 
Washington as a commanding general. We get it in one sen- 
tence. ‘‘On those rare occasions when Washington had the 
means to assume the offensive, his action was as swift, as direct, 
as continuous, and (for its special characteristic) as unexpected 
as that of any captain in history.’’ This recalls to mind the 
comment of Frederick the Great on learning the details of the 








battle of Trenton and the immediately following movements of 
Washington. 

In conclusion we ask attention to a letter written to Burke 
by Charles James Fox commenting on the false report that the 
colonists had quailed before force, for in it he expressed an 
opinion which is as sound to-day as it was then, and which at 
the present moment it will be well for Americans to ponder upon. 
Therefore do we quote the words of one of the few men who 
feared not to stand up in England and uphold the cause of right 
and justice, the cause of the American patriots. Fox wrote, in 
part, as follows: ‘‘ What a melancholy consideration for all 
thinking men that no people, animated by what principle soever, 
can make a successful resistance to military discipline !.I do not 
know that I was ever so affected with any public event, either in 
history or life. The* introduction of great standing armies into 
Europe has made all mankind irrevocably slaves!’’ A misprint 
occurs on p. 362, a date being given as 1772 instead of 1775. 


** 


The Santiago Campaign. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN D, MILEy. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. {1 50. 

Much has been written by competent judges from the field 
of action relative to the campaign that ended with the surrender 
of Santiago de Cuba, but the book before us is the first that has 
come to our notice that deals with the movement in a purely 
military fashion. The author informs us that’ “‘ In this volume it 
is my object to put before my readers a clear and intelligent nar- 
rative of the Santiago campaign, showing the orders received and 
how they were executed ; the plans formed and how they were 
carried out; the obstacles met and how they were overcome. 
The work is not in any sense a criticism of persons or military 
movements, but a plain statement of facts as the writer knows 
them.’’ The fact that Col. Miley was Aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Shafter throughout the whole campaign and was in fact one 
of the three officers chosen by our commanders to negotiate for 
and receive the final surrender of the forces of Spain to the 
American army, demonstrates clearly his right to speak as one 
with authority. We have been so accustomed from reading the 
accounts and ‘‘stories’’ of the newspaper correspondent to look 
for graphic, brilliant and enthusiastic recital of the heroic deeds 
of our ‘* boys in blue’’ that the present simple and unadorned nar- 
rative comes as a positive shock. It seems past belief that one 
who has been an active participant in the stirring events of which 
he writes can so far subdue the tempting voice as to absolutely 
omit any flowery or glowing references to man or deed. How- 
ever, it is a source of sincere congratulation and pride to the 
American citizen, for he can readily see from what clay our sol- 
diers are formed ; it shows beyond a question the superb self- 
poise and obedience to orders of Uncle Sam’s fighting men. The 
brief, concise, and curt treatment of the campaign by the author 
reads just like any military report penned in the heat of action. 
Colonel Miley makes no attempt to pass over some things and 
unduly enlarge on others. Were it not that he is still in the ser- 
vice it might be that he would have given a more harsh review 
of the actions of certain individuals. As it is the book is a sim- 
ple, direct, plain, and withal full account of the Santiago cam- 
paign, and one that will live as a standard work after the passing 
of the many mushroom productions of the day. It is a book to 
be kept always at hand for reference by anyone who makes a 
study of military operations, It is in no sense a story book or a 
romantic chronicle. 

Read the book with care and with an unprejudiced mind and 
one will be forced from necessity to come to some pretty strong 
conclusions. The painful lack of preparedness at Tampa and the 
almost criminal treatment of our soldiers on our own land is de- 
plorable and disgraceful. The innumerable orders and counter 
orders tu Shafter from the War Department at Washington, lead- 
ing to unnecessary delay in getting the expedition away, and the 
consequent suffering to the soldiers cooped up on the crowded 
transports, shows a glaring condition of incompetence that de- 
mands to-day publicity and consequent reformation. Of the 
terrible distress of our army after arrival in Cuba the public knows 
full well. In a foreign country and in the face of a hostile army 
considerable distress was to be expected, and we must not be too 
severe in our strictures on this score, but even here we can read- 
ily perceive the painful lack of many things almost necessary for 
the safety and health of the invading soldiers. It is still fresh in 
the memory of all that even after our brave men had defeated the 
Spanish at every point, driven them from strongly intrenched 
positions believed by competent foreign military judges to be 
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unassailable, even then Shafter was forced, through an utter lack 
of food, to practically decide on a retreat. Think of it, a vic- 
torious army literally on the verge of retreat from the lack of 
necessary nourishment to sustain life! We recognize the many 
difficulties to be met, the great obstacles to be overcome, but 
surely this is no sufficient apology. Some one is to blame, and 
somebody should bear the odium and take the punishment. Many 
are inclined to place the blame on Shafter, but while we are far 
from admirers of the general, we rather think the charges come 
closer home to the Administration. Of Shafter we will say that 
among bluffers he stands forth as prince. The sublime gall and 
nerve of the general in telling the Spaniard he was whipped and 
in the power of the American army, at the very moment when he 
himself was considering the advisabilityy the necessity of retreat, 
is magnificent, it is more, it is inspiring. 

Of the bravery and heroism of our own soldiers, officers and 
men alike, we need not speak, but in justice to a defeated foe we 
must pause long enough to say that the American people should 
show themselves chivalric enough to grant to the enemy that 
which they claim for themselves. As an example of the remark- 
able bravery and stubborn tenacity of the Spanish troops we will 
cite that at El Caney the total number of men opposing our 
attack was a small total of 550, and if memory is correct upwards 
of 450 of these men lay dead or wounded ere our arms were 
crowned with victory. It rather adds tothe glory of our arms 
to grant sincere praise to the gallantry of our foes, so, not only 
for the sake of our own men, but out of justice to the conquered, 
let us grant honor where honor is due. 


al as 


Influence of Birds Upon Mythology. 


Bird Gods, By CHARLES DE Kay, with an accompaniment of Decorations 
by George Wharton Edwards New York: A. S, Barnes& Co. $2. 


To those who know something about it mythology is a pro- 
foundly interesting study and offers a wonderfully fertile field 
for research, yet it must be confessed that the great body of 
people, knowing next to nothing of the subject, may be expected 
to find any book upon it dry and unattractive, if not indeed 
largely incomprehensible. The book before us must be classed 
in this category, with the qualification, however, that connecting 
more or less closely the mythological past with common, every 
day life it brings the former down to a more popular level. 

One thing that strikes the reader of this as of any work 
dealing with mythology, or primitive religions, is the marked 
similarity between the beliefs of different peoples inhabiting far 
distant parts of the world. The author takes note of this at first 
sight seemingly inexplicable coincidence, and goes on to give the 
logical solution. He says: ‘‘ We are tempted to imagine that 
myths and legends have migrated from one people to another, 
because like myths, like legends, are found in countries far 
apart. We wust get out of the habit of supposing that 
if a legend or fairy tale almost exactly like one from Greek or 
Latin appears in northern or western Europe, it was therefore 
brought from Greece or Italy. For the most part we 
may be sure that myths and legends did not move about Europe 
to any great extent, but were produced by similar strains of man- 
kind independently, to meet the needs of a similar state of cul- 
ture.’’ It is precisely in this development of human thought 
upon similar lines and the ever accumulating evidence that the 
Infinite has been revealed to different and widely separated 
peoples in much the same way, that is to be found one of the 
most powerful and convincing rersons for the faith we have in 
the existence of that Infinite. Viewed in this light it is neither 
curious nor surprising to find in how many fundamental particu- 
lars different religions practically agree. It is but another proof 
that we are all children of the same Father and therefore brethren, 
even though we may not all understand and worship that Father 
in the same way, even though we may differ in color, intelligence 
or degree of civilization. 

The object of the present volume is to show the influence of 
birds on mythology and to make clear their direct connection 
with certain legends, or rather to show how these legends took 
their origin from certain birds. The author also hopes that the 
knowledge that our far distant ancestors saw in birds the embodi- 
ments of divinity, and prized and idealized them accordingly, 
may awaken in our hearts something of the same feeling and so 
stay the hand that so often destroys in pure wantonness. We 
would like to follow in some detail the facts Mr. de Kay has 
elicited and here weaves together into eight chapters given over 
to the position of the dove, cuckoo, woodpecker, owl, peacock, 
swan and eagle in European mythology, but to attempt to give 
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in a few words, any intelligent or comprehensive view either of 
the subject or its treatment by the author could result in no 
advantage. Therefore we can but refer the reader to the book 
itself, although it is not quite all that it should be. One of the 
most interesting chapters is that in which the author gives what 
he believes to be the first explanation of the couvade,—that curi- 
ous custom practiced even to this day by some South American 
Indian tribes, as formerly by the Basques in Spain, the early 
Irish, and the Persians, by which at child-birth the father 
received the utmost attention and care, even to the neglect of the 
mother. ‘This custom he traces directly to the legendary history 
which grew up around the Old World cuckoo, that bird of 
uncanuy ways and reputed bad habits, which is also the center 
of many other curious and interesting myths. Mr. de Kay has 
found much legendary information in the Kalevala, the Finnish 
epic, from which we here quote a stanza he gives. 


Down from heaven came the eagle, 
Through the air he came aflying, 
That he might this thing consider, 
And he spoke the words that follow : 
‘* Wherefore, ancient Wainamoinen, 
Hast thou left the slender birch-tree, 
Left the birch-tree only standing ?”’ 
Wainamoinen thus made answer : 
‘Therefore is the birch left standing 
That the birds may rest within it, 
That the eagle there may rest him, 
There may sing the sacred cuckoo.”’ 
Spoke the eagle, thus replying : 
‘*Good indeed thy hero judgement 
That the birch-tree thou hast left us, 
Left the sacred birch-tree standing 
As a resting-place for eagles 

And for birds of every feather.’’ 


We quote the above not so much because of the strong 
reminder it is of the more beautiful and finished ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ 
in which Longfellow immortalized many of the legends of the 
North American Indians, but as another evidence of the close 
analogy between the mythological beliefs of peoples widely 
different and apart. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 








America in Hawaii By EDMUND JONES CARPENTER. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Carpenter has written a history of the Hawaiian Islands, 
as well as of the building up of the American influence which 
brought about annexation to the United States, that makes clear 
many questions our people have not understood. When these 
islands were discovered by Captain Cook the people were living 
under a form of government and social order primitive, but much 
resembling the feudalism of Europe. The people were divided 
into three classes—the nobles, the priests, the common people. 
They had a religion that kept the people in awe of the chiefs, 
who were believed to be of divine origin. There was only a life 
tenure of land, for all estates reverted to the king at the death of 
a chief. The common people were serfs, but with a right to 
transfer tenury from one chief to another. The careful narra- 
tion of these facts commands attention and makes the book 
valuable. 

It is of interest to know that the people cast off their religion 
of awe and superstition almost at the same time the New Eng- 
land missionaries organized in Boston to go to the far-off Pacific 
islands. This fact made possible the almost immediate progress 
this small band of men and women, religious adventurers, made 
on arrival. The importance of the islands as a base of operations 
for the American whale fisheries, together with the influence of 
the American missionaries, made the European efforts to get 
possession of the islands abortive. The rise of the sugar industry 
had much to do with the annexation of the islands to the United 
States and built up the oligarchy that rules. This book must 
convince anyone who reads it for information that the white 
people have set up a labor system little above slavery, and that 
they should not be permitted at this time to make an independent 
and sovereign state of the Hawaiian Islands. The purpose of 
the book, as set out in the preface, is realized, and much credit 
is due Mr. Carpenter for the no doubt true and clear statement 
of the development of the Hawaiian people from a semi-civilized 
state. The make-up of the book is good and the publishers’ 
part admirable. We haveseen no better book upon the Hawaiian 
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Islands and people, and we hope many Ameéricans will read it 
before action is taken by Congress in establishing the relation of 
these island people to the United States. 


J 


The Rapin. By HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25. 

Among a certain class of our people the French novel and 
French actions are much in vogue, and it would seem have come to 
stay. To those who like a story that is just ‘‘a little naughty,’’ 
and often one that, as a certain recent writer puts it, no daugh- 
ter should permit her mother to see, the innumerable productions 
that come to us from the shores of ‘‘ La Belle France’’ are just 
the thing. It is not our purpose to moralize on such books and 
the effects they may have on the reader. In justice to the true 
Frenchman, we will however say that much seemingly low and 
perhaps disgusting to our people, is far different with our neigh- 
bors at Paris. No Frenchman can be serious, in our sense of the 
word. His is a life of sunshine, play and laughter. He must 
have his fun and pleasure, come what may, and he gets it some- 
times to the great damage of self and country. Put ourselves 
in his position and live his life for a little while, and though we 
be the most prosaic of Anglo-Saxons, we will soon put a changed 
interpretation on French ways and customs and perceive that 
much we take exception to is mere froth and bubble, with no real 
or harmful meaning, 

‘‘The Rapin’’ is a tale that will amuse for a few hours and 
should do no real damage. It is not a strong or remarkable book 
in any way, and he who seeks anything new or elevating therein 
will be rudely disappointed. Over this book we can divert our 
minds from serious matters for a time, but when once we put it 
down we will hardly care to pick it up again. 

* x 
Through the Turf Smoke. The Love, Lore and Laughter of Old Ireland. 
By SEUMAS MACMANUS. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. 75¢. 

Think what you will of him, praise or belittle him, there is 
that about the true Hibernian which irresistibly attracts. Bad 
traits he certainly has, as have most of us probably, but down- 
right viciousness is not a natural element in his character. All 
in all he is a fine fellow, and his wife, despite some trivial fail- 
ings, is a good woman with a heart as true and kind as that her 
man carries beneath a rough exterior. Among the special 
characteristics of the Irish Celt we may count generosity fore- 
most. But just now we have chiefly to do with that drollery, 
ready wit and light-hearted good nature which combine with 
other things to inspire a feeling of good fellowship which it would 
be hard to banish from any gathering where the much maligned 
Paddy has a show. 

The very tastefully gotten up little volume before us contains 
a collection of Irish stories in which the native brogue and humor 
find free foot. And this being the case it of course follows that 
the entertainment provided is one in which mirth and high spirits 
prevail. If we were gifted with the happy talent that runs in 
Celtic blood we would be sorely tempted to blarney a bit over this 
book, but never having licked the precious stone, and having no 
inclination to deliberately expose our own weaknesses, we do the 
wise thing which is to keep our own council and refer the reader 
direct to the fountain head, with the assurance that if he has any 
fun in him it will be brought out by what lies between the covers 
of this little book. 


** 


My Lady Sleeps. Selected by KATHARINE S. PAGE. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. 


The object of this dainty little book, Mrs. Page tells us, ‘‘ is 
to bring together the best verse on the general theme of sleep, in- 
cluding dreams, rest and bed-time songs. It has been thought 
best not to include poetry touching on the theme of death, lest a 
melancholy note should intrude where peace and joy prevail.’’ 
As death so nearly resembles sleep, we are sorry that the many 
superb and especially beautiful bits of poetry touching on it 
should have been omitted. Still, our author may be justified in 
this. She thinks so—we do not, that is all. It is merely a mat- 
ter of opinion. 

This collection is a singularly happy one and fills a long-felt 
want. Mrs. Page has shown great discernment in collecting and 
selecting from the different poems of this and other days. We 
understand that she has given much time to this work, of which 
there can be little doubt if completeness and evident care can be 
taken as acriterion. We fail to see, however, the names of such 
deserving poets as Bartholomew Griffin, Samuel Daniel or Wil- 
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liam Drummond, contemporaries of Sir Philip Sidney. These 
four fellow-poets dealt with this particular variety of poetry along 
such identical lines as to have led some to charge plagiarism, and 
surely they are sufficiently well known to disabuse any opinion 
that our author had overlooked them. We freely grant to Sidney 
the extended world reputation, but we do not admit his superior- 
ity in the beauty of language or sympathy for subject. How- 
ever, it is nard to make any real adverse criticism on this book, 
and we only cite the above that in future editions some few errors 
may be rectified. The get up of this volume, with a reproduc- 
tion of a famous picture depicting sleep on the cover, is in per- 
fect taste. 
+ 


The First Quarter. By RUTH WARD KAHN. Cincinnati: The Editor 
Publishing Co. 

Some time since amateur poetry and theatricals were quite 
the rage; our papers devoted columns to publishing the efforts 
of some would-be Shakespeare. Self-contented individuals were 
not to be denied the pleasure of seeing their names gracing some 
title page. How often ambition runs away with common sense 
we care not to venture a guess. However, the system has its 
advantages for it gives one’s friends an opportunity of singing a 
paean of praise and thus proving their friendship. Then, too, as 
our author says, were it not for the first effort and applause many 
an unforgettable and inspiring poem would have been lost to 
mankind. Mrs. Kahn has honored us with an author's copy of 
her little collection of poetry. Candidly we can no more give 
this work our hearty endorsement than we care to give it our 
condemnation. ‘Taken as a whole, these bits of poetry may 
please at the moment, but to our mind they are not destined to 
receive more than a passing notice. Read to-day, forgotten 
to-morrow, such is the way of the world. The cover design of 
this book is about the oddest we have seen in this day of the 
peculiar and will prove an interesting puzzle. We take it that 
our author was forced to present her book under an inane title to 
fit this cover, the work of a friend. In the future we trust the 
friend will be comes by absence. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








Recently the Pacific slope has been not a little roused by a 
poem, entitled ‘‘The Man With the Hoe,’’ written by Edwin 
Markham, a school teacher at Oakland, Cal. Himself a man of 
the people, he bas taken the trouble to look beneath the crust of 
the social order, and has found there food for thoughts that are 
scarcely more pleasing than comforting. He takes a broad and 
sympathetic view of the oppressed of the earth, and clearly per- 
ceives the dangers that threaten under a social system which 
denies to the worker the just rewards of hislabor. Asan indica- 
tion of what Mr. Markham feels and a sample of the above-men- 
tioned poem, which we understand was inspired by Millet’s 
painting of the same name, we quote the following stanzas : 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother tothe ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 


Whose breath blew out the light within this brain ? 
* * * * * * * 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
Is this the handiwork you give to God, 
This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 
Give back the upward looking and the light ; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 
Touch it again with immortality ; 
Make right the immemorial infamies, 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 


O, masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man ? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world ? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb terror shall reply to God 

After the silence of the centuries ? 








ALL YOUR 
MONEY BACK 


The payment of $50 a year for twenty years 
(age 53) will secure you an endowment policy in 


THE 
—PENN MUTUAL LIFE— 


estimated at $1658! You get all your money 
back, together with insurance for twenty years, 
for nothing, and $658 interest in addition. 

On the other hand, should you live to make 
but one payment of $50, the full amount of the 
insurance ($1000) would be paid to your heirs, 

Write for particulars which are sent free. 


The Penn Mutual Life 


921, 923, 925 Chestnut St. 


Philadeiphia 
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The American’s 
Special Clubs 


Itis highly important that papers of the re- 
form press shall obtain at once a very largely 
increased circulation. To help secure this we 
have made special arrangements which enable 
you to get the leading papers at the very mini- 
mum cost. 

The regular subscription price of THE AmMERI- 

caw is $2.00 perannum. We now offer to send 
it, together with any one of the following named 

papers, for the amount stated opposite > e name 
be each paper respectively, to wit :—with 
THE to yeaa aE eae (ignatius Don- = 
THE E SOUTHERN | MERCURY, (Milton $ 50 
) 1. 
THE MISSOURI WORLD. (Paul J: Dixon) 1.15 
THE DALTOR HERALD (J. A. Boden- 


ham - 155 
THE BUTLER FREE ‘PRESS, cw. oO. 
At 


1,30 
THE CREDO SENTINEL, (Leonidas : 
Connell) 10 
THE PEOPLE’S ‘MESSENGER, (Frank 
Burkitt) - 1.55 
THE FREE REPUBLIC, (J. -, Parker) - 115 
THE REFERENDUM, . H. Motsinger) 1.30 


Another Offer. 


We will send THE AMERICAN and THE 
REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Donnelly’s 
paper), together with any oneof the following 
named papers, for the amount stated opposite 
p= A name of each paper respectively, to wit — 


THE sou TUERN _MESCURY, (Milton 
Park) ~ $2.20 

THE MISSOURI WORLD, (Pau J. Dixon) 1.85 

= = HERALD, g.4 é Betes- 


225 
THE BUTLER” FREE “PRESS, (w. o. 
Atkeson) - 2.00 
THE ae SENTINEL, (Leonidas 
Connell) 180 
THE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER, (Frank 
Burkitt) 2.25 
THE FREE REPUBLIC, ‘U. A. Parker) - 18 


THE REFERENDUM, (N. H. Motsinger) 2.00 


Other Combinations. 


THE AMERICAN 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY $1 85 
THE MISSOURI WORLD 
THE AMERICAN 
THE DALTON HERALD \ $2.05 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS 
THE AMERICAN, for six months 

club of five, $2.75 

club of ten 5.00 
THE AMERICAN, for oue year 

club of five, $5.00 


club of ten 8.00 
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A biography of the murdered Empress of Austria has just 
been published by Harper & Brothers under the title, ‘‘ The 
Martydom of an Empress.’’ The author, a Hungarian novelist 
and a lady of the Austrian Court, was an intimate friend of the 
Empress, whom she pictures as one of the most picturesque and 
at the same time one of the most completely misunderstood 
figures in modern history. 

* 

After all it is the eye that sways the mind most if we are to 
judge by the following statement of a buyer for a second-hand 
bookstore : ‘‘ What I particularly want is red books. Of course, 
there are a few people who know about books, and insist on 
having the book they want without reference to the color of the 
binding ; but the great mass of our customers judge by appear- 
ances. Drab books and gray books and brown books they won’t 
have anything to do with; green books will pass; blue books 
sell a shade better ; but red books always find a market. You 
can have no idea, unless you’re in the trade, what a difference 
it makes to a book to be bound in red.’’ 

If this is not over flattering to the literary judgment of the 
book-buying public, may we not take it as proof that the artistic 
sense is better developed ? 

* 

The Macmillan Company will publish shortly ‘‘ The Dis- 
tribution of Wealth’’ by John B. Clark, Professor of Political 
Economy, Columbia University. The work is an attempt to 
prove that the division of the product created by organized indus- 
try is controlled by natural laws ; and that, in so far as these laws 
work in an undisturbed way, each agent of production gets, as 
an income, the amount of wealth that it contributes to the joint 
product. 

Le 

Doubleday & McClure Co., who entered the publishing field 
about two years since with so much push, are soon to publish 
a new novel by S. R. Crockett, ‘‘ The Black Douglas.’’ They 
also announce ‘‘ The Memoirs of Sergeant Burgoyne, 1812-1813,”’ 
which, we understand, throws some new light on the character 
of Napoleon as his soldiers knew him in his disastrous Russian 
campaign. 

* + 

The Libelot is always a welcome visitor. Like every 
unique thing, it has a charm of its own. The March number 
comes freighted with a number of the queer but none the less 
beautiful lyrics of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, that remarkable left- 
over poet, who seems a product of the gloomy corners of the 
Elizabethan period, whereas in reality he belongs to the Victo- 
rian. Born early in the century he died a suicide in 1849. 


How’s This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known, F. J. Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business transactions and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax,Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 7ic. per bottle. Sold byall Druggists. Testimonials free. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


On to Washington Under Personal Escort. 


The fourth of the present series of Pennsylvania Railroad 
three-day personally-conducted tours to Washington, D. C., will 
leave Tuesday, March 28th. The rate, $14.50 from New York, 
$11.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points, include all necessary expenses during the entire trip— 
transportation, hotel accommodations, and Capitol guide fees. 
An experienced chaperon will also accompany the party, 

For itineraries, tickets and full information apply to ticket 
agents: Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J., or address George W. Boyd, Assistant 
— Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 








WeEDLOcK. By John Strange Winter. New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 75¢. 


La TuLipE Noire. By Alexandre Dumas. Abridged and Edited by C. 
Fontaine. Pp. 216. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 4oc. 


(March 18, 1899 











THE Princess’ WEDDING FEAST; or, The Wind Spirit of Woenfels. A 
Romance. By Helen Watson Beck. New York. F. Tennyson Neely. 


25¢. 


Stronc Hearts. By George W. Cable. Pp. 214. New York. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Live Qugstions. By John P. Altgeld. Pp. roog. Chicago: George 8. 


Bowen & Son. 





Endorsed by 


the Governor 


West Virginia's chief magistrate recommends Pe-ru-na, the National Catarrh 
Remedy and Nerve Tonic. 
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EPRESENTATIVE MEN 


are slow to speak for publication. This is be- 
cause their influence js so great. The endorse- 
ment of Governors, Senators and Congressmen 
guarantees merit. Public words of praise from 
such prominent officials must be based on positive 
knowledge. The recognition which the catarrh remedy 
Pe-ru-na is constantly receiving by men of national 
fame is very gratifying. Among recent letters from 
persons of eminence is the following from Governor 
Atkinson of West Virginia. The governor says: 


CHARLESTON, West Va., March 9, 1898. 


The Pe-ru-na Medicine Co., Columbus, O. 
GENTLEMEN:—‘‘I can recommend your pre- 
scription Pe-ru-na asa tonic. Its reputation 
as a cure for catarrh is excellent, it having 
been used by a number of people known to 
me with the very best results.” 


Very truly, 
Gov. G. W. ATKINSON. 


Catarrh is the national disease. Not 
an American family is free from it. 


stant. Experiments of all kinds are 


s continually made without result for 


good. Ignorance of the causes and 
nature of catarrh is universal. Catarrh 
.is elusive, persistent, penetrating. It 
may exist in any organ of the body. 
For this national malady there exists 
the national scientific remedy Pe-ru-na 
which for forty years has been doing a 
grand work. 
Pe-ru-na is the unflinching foe of 
catarrh and overcomes it wherever it 


may exist. It is the prescription of Dr. Hartman, President of the Surgical 
Hotat, Columbus, O., who gives personal attention, without charge, to a 
voluminous correspondence on the subject of catarrhal diseases. Dr. Hart- 
man’s books on catarrh are mailed on application. All druggists sell Pe-ru-na. 





Are You Tired of —<_ 
taking Sugar Coated Pills or 
drinking syrup mixtures ? 
Why not try the only 

Rational and Absolutely Certain Method 
ot Curing Stomach Troubles, 
LE HARDY’S REMEDY ? 

It is put up in powdered form. and one 
box, when dissolved in ordinary river or well 
water is equal to a gallon of the finest Mineral 
Water, 

Nature’s Own Remedy, 


A positive cure for 





INDIGESTION, 
DYSPEPSIA, ETC. 


Don't delay, send for a box to-day 
Price, by mail, 80 cents. 


BLANCHARD MFG. CO., 
Dept. 199, CINCINNATI, O. 
When writing mention TH1s JouRNAL. 


Good Reasons for Using 
Compound Oxygen. 


It has been in use for more than twenty-five 

ears. Itiswelltried. Thousands have testi- 

ed to its wonderful curative powers. Hundreds 
of physicians have used it in their practice; and 
are warm in praise of it. It can be used at home 
without interfering with one’s business or em- 
ployment. It cannot harm the most delicate 
patient. Treatment includes consultation of 
most experienced physicians. For the cure of 
chronic diseases, Send for free book of 200 pages. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1112 Girard Street, 
(Room K), PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





FOR DIPHTHERIA, CROUP, QUINSY 
and all Throat Troubles, use Thompson’s 
Diphtheria Cure. 50 cents a Bottle. 
THOMPSON DIPHTHERIA CURE CO. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Pe PULISTS, SOCIALISTS, SILVER 


mocrats wanted to sell reform books, Catalog free,sample 
andterms 10 cts. CHARLES H. KERR & CO. , 50 Fifth Av. , Chicago 


CURES CATARRH 








The Inhaler Closed. 


TUBE CONTAINING MEDICINE. GORRUGATED END. OAP. 


) aon 


‘The Three Parts of Inhaler, 
BLANCHARD’S Hard Rubber 
Pocket Inhaler 
and ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 
Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Bronchitis and Irritation of the Air Passage. Is 


also of great value in Croup and Inflammation of 
the Larynx. 





Endorsed by Physicians e a e 
and recommended by 
Editors of Leading Periodicals 


Price of Complete Outfit, 75¢. 
Blanchard M{fg. Co. 


Department 199. Cincinnati, O. 
(Whol-sale Agents; Stein-Vogeler Drug Co.) 





When writing mention this JouRNAL. 





